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FOREWORD . 



New York State's higher educational system is a four- 
sector, open-access system with higB-^ inter-institutional 

o - - 

mobility, coorflinated to meet*' comprehensive but diverse New 
York State nee^s. The fo.ur sectors are the State University 



of New York, The City University of New Yotk, a system. of . 

pub.lic 'community colleges and a large number of independent, or • 

private- institutions . • The .measurable variables in the systerff 

that help in the assessment of its -scope are the numb§r,of 

• — 

institutions, student enrollments,* faculty and Staff , .facilities 



programs, and the lev^els and structure of financial ^upport^^ 
and expenditures., > - . ^ 

]^is an open-access system with high mobility^ in tHat 
both stdients and faculty -and staff ar§^ free^to movQ in and 

out of 'tTie various institutions in the State* and ta . transfer , 
. - ' - ' 'I* * . • * • 

among institutions; and, -that New York State residents • 

leave the State. to pursue education and employment in other 

states and those from other states and nations *eproll in or 

are employed in New York State iftstitutions . , • • . 

Higher Education in New York is a large, and complex 

enterprise. The State's role- in planning Eor atid, especially, 

• , y ■■■ . ■ ■ • 

in providing financial support for this system has been an 



increasing one in. recent years, but it is quite evident that 
more thorough and det^iiled planning is necessary nota and in 
the years ahead if the State .is to maintain and strengthen its . 
highe^ ,educg:tional system and provide financial support in a 
.rational manner,^ i.e., economically and equitably.-^ 

•'^ .'This p^per attempts to portray the higher eduoational system 

• . " 

of the State by presenting . receht^data on. major aspects of the 
'System and measuring the Staters role in financing institutions, 
students and programs; If planning Ls* to be successful, it 
must, at least, address the ques'^ons: Where have we been?. 

Where are we now?, and Where do we jwish to be ia -the years ahead 

— • ^ - » 

and how do we .get there? . .This pap^r provides background ta h6lp 

aris^M^r theste questions.. It serves as a point of jlepatture for 

the Regerjts , fcollege offijcials and public officials who must" 

chart the ICuture course of the State^.iSthigher educational- system 

and its .financing. . > » ^ . • * 



SUMMARY 



During the past decade,' the higher educational system 
of New York State has made significant, and substantial' gai-ns , 
not only in numbers of institutions, programs, faculty and. 
students J but in the funding of the system. This report is 
intended as a background pa'per. illustrating and summarizing- 
these major changes. A summary o£ summa'rfea cahr -bttly -touch, on 
...the highlights; thp details are presented in the textual. and 
■ tabular materials comprising the body, of the document. 

State Appropriations . . / . 

"~ ° Appropriatio.ns, have, increased 51 percent in folir ^f^ars. 
During the same four-year period, higher education's 
share of the total State revenues has ranged from 
10 to 12 percentl " * • 
The relative share of total appropriations going tb • 
State University .has decreased, remained con64;sixt... for ^. 
community colleges,, increased to independent colleges 
and for student aid. . ■* - • • * 
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The State provides 75 p^rkent i^jpWte.Uni Verity ' 
ieunds, 40 'Ipercent of City IMiversii;)^^ - 33-40 percent ..^f- 
of community colleges and* 5-7 percent., of Independent 
colleges and unt vers it ids. ^ . • , : 

Although the^;Nev/ York^ State ^^rCent of total revenues 



appropriated for highei; education; is ait the mean 
when compared to other states, the percent increase 
in the past ft>ur .years is less. 



Cost Per\ Student and T<iitibh. Rates * ^ 

" Differences ir^ educational cost per student at public_^ 



and independent instituticms with comparable programs ' 

■e stdt;isti4ally insignificant:. ' ; • • 

Tuition rates at independent colleges*, relate closely to 

thWiif educational cost per student. 

• \ . * - , ^ V 

Tuition chg^ifges at SUNY institutions caVer only a * : 



little more than' one-quarter of the educational cost 
per stiadent . ..." 

'Enrollments * ^ ^ . - 

In the last 15 years, the enrollment shares of public. 

• • • » * ♦ 

. . . / 

and independent institutions have reversed .from 



.35 'percent' piijillx; aftd 65 percent Independent to 



A ■ 



' 65 perceilt pubticrarid 35 percent/ indeftendent, ^ 

In the same period^ the independent institutiona ^ / 
have increased enrollments fr6ti? 236 to 344 thousand 
-^students and the public from 144 to .577 ',thdasand students. 
^ Major growth occurred in the public two-year college , 
sector, enrollments increasing from 37 to 248 thousand 
studentjs in 15 years. , 

^ While full-'time undergraduate enrollfaeht has increased 

. \ ' 

by 2^.5 percent in/ the last five- years , ^part-time imder- 
graduate enrollment has increased by 40.2 percent. 
^ The independent colleges and universities have main- 
tained the major share of graduate ^tiidejlts, enrolling ' 
61.5 percent of the total In 1974. / ^ 

Degrees , , : , 

^ Associate degi ^^eq fiyanterf now 'fexceed 45,000 pfer year 
: ' with 63 percent «t State University, 22 percent at 

City Ufflversity and 15 percent at independent insti- , 

tutions: HH 

t 9* ' • - . r 

•* ^ Bachelor 's degrees •granted now e'xceed 87^000 per year 

with 2ff Jerceht at State University, 19.5 percent at 

City University and 52.5 percent at independent iutitutlDns. 

vii 
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Master 'is, degrees granted qowcx^s^^ 4ty00d per yeikr 



e 



s*—-, with a9 4)ercent at $tat6 University, 16 percent at . 
♦ * Citfy University and 65 percent at indep^dent tnsti- 

1 ' ft 

«- * •* » ^ < • ' • 

tuttons, 

^ / ,f More than 4,900 first-professional degrees -are given 
' ' ^^ each year with 16«perc«llrt at State University and 
' 84 pierteixt at itidependent ins-t^tuttion^* 



Dactorai degrees 'granted now exceed 3,400 per year with 



22 percent a€ State Un^^yetS&ttjf^* S percent at ^%Xy 



Universi|ty, and 7 3 percent ^ independent iiweitutioda^i 




/ 

/ 

/ 



Facilities '/ ^ . . 

The State^^University ahd Independent institfutions^ have 
constructed mcrre than two*thirjJs of their facilities 
the last 20 years and approximat;eIy .85 • percent of 
thejr total facili tie's are in satisfactory cpnd^tioh^ / 
^ The City University beli^tedly established a construction 
prograH and 50 percent of '^its plant facilities are in need of 
rBmodeling or demolition^ Rentals fgr. leased space \ 

are a major budget, component while new facilities are v 

. ' ^ " . 

under cons ttuct ion, ' . ' 

^ / The square fex)t;^ge pa: student at State Universi^ senior 

campuses and the independent^tistltutions. i s approximately^ 

three times that of the i?ity^ University senior colleges • 

h ' ■ 'vlii • • . 



. Specl'fic State Aid ?rograma: Sfcjidents and Ingtjtutions 
^ Regents Col lege \Sc^iolar ships have not increased . 

propprtionately \tV enrollments; the ratio of ^scholarship 
.holders to students enrolled has be^n falling • • 
Scholar Incentivev Awaits are nov assisting more students 
In public institutions' than in independent institutions. 
Considering the total 6f State stud isnt aid Awards in 

1974-75, State University had 27 percent of the students 

# ' " . *' " • 

^iand 40 percent of^|^e awards; the cotnmynity cdllegess/ 
had 14 percent of the students and 17.5 percent of the 
awards; Che City Univei;sity had 27 percept of the 
students and 6^ly 4 percertt of^the awards ; ^^nd, the* * 
independent institutions hfd 31 percettt of the students 
and 38 percent of the awards* 

The average award pJk student in 1974-75 varied ftron^ . ' 



$287 at^ Cit^ Uttityei^sflt ; . to $298 at upstate coafaanity\ 
colleges, to $358 .at State t^4,ve£sity,\-and to $512 at J 
Independ^t instit^^ , * ^ . 



* J5Catc^;at>plroprlati6pa\|0r ^ucatiotial opj^ortuj^ty pxogr^tns '\ ' ; 
* ti^e incteaaed iat ;ab<}Ut 'th6 rate prog^caa cnrollv \- 

. ments^ with Jittle differ^ce lii al4.^t. studant in tfy& 
• - * ^ tteree sectarB (ltidepandent-$i,432;> S^^NY,^^^^ And , 

ERjc .- . • ■^.;-\.;..r;V^^^>:0'^'"'.'^-^^''''' ■'^--''xOx-X. 

.-V- . ■ > ./^>-»r'^^ . A . ■ . V ■ 1 ■ . 



^ state subsidies for health professions education have 
increased enrollments in medical, dental an4 nursing 
schools . 

Trends and Prospects 

y ^ U.S. population grbvtb is slowing down; the growth rate 
Is lower in New York State than in .the rest of^ the' - 
nation. 

• Full-time undergraduate enrollment will plateau in 
1980-81 and de^zline thereafter. . . 

* . The economy of New York States is. sta^ix:, if \n6t In . 

decline,, and recessions affect the State roort .than they 
do the rest of the nation. \ 
Serious, financial problems of the City and State of, 



York 'wiH require retrenchment, restructured priorities, 
and con^ttaiiits on appropriations. i 




P ■ . . * • . 

. ' the HtGH«/k EDUCATIONAL SYSTgH 

■-. . OF NEW YORK -STATE- /, 

*^ •■ "S» I 



^- ..STATe'aPI^OI^IATIONS iFOr^I<JHER'^UCATION . 



For its^*975-J6 fiscal year, New -ifoVk St^^e has approp- 
riated radre than $1.2 billio^ for suppbrt of/ higher * education. 
Iti 1960-61/ the S<tate provide less than $100 million for all 
higher educational purposes. The. approi^'riation level has 
increase3"by more than 50 percent in the/ four , years ^ince 
1971r72 (Appendix Table I ) . 

This rapid growth in expenditures reflects the recertt 
State recq^iticn of its i;esponsibility for financing public 
and indepertdent' higher ed^atian. The tnajor increase in State 
support has-been for' the growth and development of the State 
University system. Siecond in importance has been the growth 
of Ihe City University of New York and the commitment of t^e' 
State to significant 'sharing in the financing of this instituti?on 

:Thirdly^ the StatB assumed some respansibil4.ty for the 

• *. • /• * • " • 

financial support of independent instltuciqns by adoption; ^ 

. \ • • 

of the Bund y program in 1968. These roor« recent years have 

alao-;se€n initiation and growth of programs' for disadvantaged. 

. •. • • . '• .• . . • • 

Students, direc.t. operating and. capital -did to non-publiq .medical,. 



dental and nursing schools and a -marked expansion,' in 1974, of , 
aid to students' through the Scholar Infr^ntiva-Tuition Assistance 
Program. ' ^ - ^ 

Fifteen years ago, ^nTy^bout 6* percent o£ general State, 
revenues went .to higher education; by 1967-66, 'the figure had 
reached ,-10 percent an^ ovfer the past five years, the share 
for this purpose has ranged be^tween 10 and 12 percent (Table '1).* 



Distribution of State Ai^ 

9 I ( 

V 



A more concise summary of the* level and distribution of 
State appropriations for^higher education is presented in 
Table 2. Not surprisingly, more than, one-half of the State's 
higher education outlay is for the State University. Approp-. * 
riations for the various institutions and programs of the 
University are now at the level of $670 million, almost i>200 
million above the level of four years ago and amounting to about 
54 percent of the total State higher education appropriations. 
The University's relative share of State funds has actually fallen 



somewhatr since 1971-72, the declining relative share primarily 



^Compared to an average of 12.6 percent for the nati.on $ 17 
largest (in- terms of tax revenues) states. 
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Table 1 
Nev) York State 
Higher Ediacation's Share 
of Total State Revenues 
1971-72 - 1975-76 
($ Million) 



• 


Total 

State ' ' 
Revenuefs* 


Appropria- 
tion for 
Higher 
Education 


1971-72 


$ 6,939 


$ 830 


1972-73 


8,132 


872 


1973-74 


° 8,400 


. '. 1,012 ' 


1974-75 


9,504 


1,173 


1975-76 


11,187 


1.253 



Higher 
Education 

Percent 
Of -Total 

12.0 

. 10.7 

12\0 , 

12.3 

11.2 



★Excluding Federal revenue sharing funds. 
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Table 2 

Distributijpn of State Appropriations 
For Higher Education 
.1971-72 and 1975-76 
(Amounts in $ Million) 



V 

/ 



Amourtts 


Percent 


Percent 


of Total 


1971-72 


1975-76 


Change 


1971-72 


1975-76 


$472.7 


^ $669.^9 


41.7 


57.2 


53.7 

t 


90.0 


' 176,9 


%.6 


10.9 








49.3 


11.1 , 


11.0 




57.4 " 


113.4 . 


• 

3.3 


4.S ' 


8.9 


13.9 . 


56.2 ' 


1.1 


1.1 . 


75.5 


127.6 


69.0 


9.1 


10.2 


31,8. 


34.4 " 


8.2 


' 3 ."9 


2.8 












8.0 


:, ' 7.7 


(3.8) 


I'.o • 


.6 


14.2 


15 . 1 - 


6.3 

f 


3-;- 


. , 1.2 


5.8 


7.8 


34.5 


.7 


"***".6 












$825.8* 


$1,248 


51.1 


100.0 


100.0 













City Univ. of NY^ 

. ' . o 

Community Colleges^ 

Aid to Non-Public' 

Institutions* 
. Bulidy Aid 3 
• ' Health Prof iEdi^c^J 

' * - \ 
Aid to. Students'' 

Prog, for Disad- 
vantaged Students 

Other State Edi^c; 
Support 6c Progractts 

-Other SUNY Pi^ograms 14.2 

Otlji&r State Agencies 
and Special Prog. 

Total 

-ft 

•^Excluding certain programs covered in categories below -and including 

estimates of^ f<lr^4s , for employ^se benefits. * . • 

^state share bf operating' budgets. 

^Aid formuia increased "by average of about 60 percent in-1973; sixteert 
additional institutions became eligible for >td' between 1971-72 and 1975-76 

^Ejcc lading funds for capital grants: $4.0.miillon in 1971-7.2 and $5.3 - 
iiiilllon in 1975-76. , / 

'Siocreade 4nainly attributable to >adbptiott of Tuition Assistance ^Program , 
in 19/4. . - ' ' ^ ^ 



attributable to a doubling of the State's allocations to The 

City University of New York, increased Bundy aid to non-public 

institutions arid adoption of tHe Tuition Assistance^ Program 

providing higher levels of State aid to students. (It.is of 

some'interest to note that the State University 's . share of the. 

1960-61 appropriations of $90 million also c'anie to about. 55 

percent of the total; Che balance. , of funds in that year went to 

the only other three State commitments for higher education: 

the CO Lieges pi the City of New York, the cotsmunity colleges and 

students through the Regents Scholarship Program.) 

Over the past four years, The City University of New York, < 

owing lar^geiy to its open admissions policy but also., to general 

increases ■ in enrollments and costs , has teceived-^ ihojease :^;gta^^^ 

appropriations from' $90 milifbn. to' almost $177 ojilTion, an 

increase of about 97 percent. resulting .ijp^^fri increase, also, in 

its share'of- total Stater appropjftCt.irOns from ll percent to. more 

than 14 percent in this- Current year.* . . >^ 

^ ^ . . . • • '' , ■' ' 

' / State aUo^dfcions to the commdnity colleges have risen by 

almgs* '50 percent since 1971-72 to a current level of $137 million. 

The program of direct aid to non- public colleges and- 

. universities now accounts for about $57 million per year , .more -than 

* *^ • *' ^ 

double\lie level disbursed to a smaller number of institutions 
*Prior t'o adjustments which may be made as a result of reductions 
' in expenditures by the City, including those' for CUNY, ^-^all 
resulting frtwi the City 's . financial crisis. ' 



'tri 1971*72 ; Th^. increase is also attributable to a 60 percent 
increase in the grant formula adopted in 1973. ' The aid program > 
accounts for about 4.6 percent of total State higher educational 
funding. . ^ — 

With the adoption- of a new capitation-aid formula in 1974, 
the State's non-public medical and dental schaols now receive 
almost $14 million annually in operating aid. The capitation 
aid is accompanied try State aid 'for eiirollment expansion which 
also applied to the nursing schools inu971-72. Current support 
of these institutions'has thus ris'en by more than 50 percent 
over the past four years and acco.^ts for slightly more than 
1 percent of total State higher education outlays. 

As noted earlier, j^e State! s new Tuition Assistance Program 
has resulted in an expansion on aid to stiurteuts in both public, 
ajid^indepehdent institutions of almost 70 percent over the 
past four years. These outlays, n^w in e^ccess of $125 million 
per year,' account for 10 percent of State funding. 

- The only important area which has r'eceived no significant 
increase in State support is that of the programs for dis- 
advantaged students", the increase over the past four years 
amounting to only 8 percent. 
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Comparison of^State Appropriations to Institutional Expenditures 

The total resource needs and expenditures of the insti- 
tutions and programs are not, of course, reflected In these 
summary tabulations of State appropriations. The total expend- 
itures of the State University of New Jfork are considerably in 
excess of the direct State suppdrt, the balance of funds coming 
from student tuition. Federal and , other governmental sources, 
gifts and grants for sponsored research and other programs and 



other institutional income. Nonethel^s,-the "STSfte supplies 
about 75 percent of the funds es^pended by the State University 
-for cur r e nt educational operations. 

Similarly, the total expenditures of the Institutions 
of The City University of New York exceed the amounts shown in 
its budgetary requests to the City and the State. The. present 
legislative formula provides State aid in the amount of 50 
percent of operati ng exp e n ditures, net of tuition revenues, as 



lJBJ^senred~ln its budget submission as finally certifibBd by the mayor 
of the City of New York. These State funds'"cbme to an estimated 
40 percent of its actual total operating budget. 
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The community colleges receive between- one-third and 
40 percent of their operating expenditures from-the State, the 

latter figure applying for those institutions^that have adopted 

• \ 

"full opportunity" admissions programs.* The -balance of the 



p 



financial needs of the institutions \s met /by student tuition 
ocharges and tax revenues of the sponsoring local government; 



The program of direct State aid to non-public tnstiitutions ^ 
has a widely varying impact on the various colleges and univers- 
ities depending upon their enrollments; degrees conferred, pro- 
gram structure and other variables. The State's share of 
current educational operating expenditures of these Institution^ 
can be estimated at 5 to 7 percent. 



New York State's Appropriation Compared to Other States 

Comparison of the various states of the nation with ifespect 
to tax revenues and appropriations for higher education Is at 
best of doubtful validity and, at worst, dangerously deceptive.- 
The various states differ widely in the range and level of 
State- supported activities and services versus those which are 
supported by local governments. In some states, the burden 
of financing public School systems falls dominant ly, if not 



*And whose expenditures fall within State mandated expenditure 
ceilings. ^ 

* ,22 



' totally^, .upton locaj^ governments i in othe^rS v rffe^ stajte is 
•dominant; Other- £unGtioas-£)f local .governments may be heaVily 
'subsidized .by revenues collected by the state and shared with 
these other entities ;^ Major capital expenditures for sqme are 
funded currently, for others- thrpugti" long- term debt issues, and 
for still\ others through independent public authoriti^ whose 
bond is ^es and expenditures are "not part of the state budget* 
The'^^igher educational systems of some states "are funded almost* 
totally by state appropriations with very low tuition charges 
to students; in other states, tuition revenues contribute 
significant amounts and shares to the cost of institutional 
^operations, V ^ ' 

Nonetheless, such data on tax revenues and higher educa- 
tional appropriations are collected and p^lishgd. Table 3 . 
contains such a tabulation for the 17 (States with the highest 
total tax. revenues --for what it is/^worth.* One notes that New 
York's appropriations for higher education in 1971/- 72 came' to 
12 percent of total tax revenues. This figure is very '* . 

..close to' the average for the 17'states. All 17 stdtes 

have had significant increases in such appropriations over the 

past four years ranging from a low of 22 percent for Connecticut 

to almost 100 percent for the State of Texas. The weighted . 
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New York 
California 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Texas ' 
Ohio 
^;Tldrida 

WiscoSfein 
' Minnesota 
Maryland 
/ Georgia 
Indiana* - 
Connecticut* / 
Iowa 
Colorado 
Arizona 

Totals 



Table 3 

State Tax Revenues and Appropriations 
For Higher Education 
Selected States 
1971-72 and 1975-76 
(Amounts in Million Dollars) 



Total 
^ Tax 
Revenues 

$ 6,939 
6,740 
3,863 
3,398 
3,062 
2,572 
2,189' 
1,990 
' 1,628 
1,^24 
1,272 
1,198 
1,187 
989 
759 
.602 
595 

$40,309 



1971-72 




1975-76 




Approp. 


Percent 


-Approp. 


Percent 


Higher 


for . 


Higher 


Increase 


Education 


Hi. Educ. 

• 


Education 


^ 1971-75' 


$ 830 


12.0 • 


$1<253 


51 / 


' 854 


12 .7 


1,542 


81 


347 


• , 9.0- 


623' 


80 


'475 


'14.0 ^ 


/I/O 

643 


35 


379 


12.4 


557 


47 


418 


. 16.3/ . 


830 ' 


99 . 


286 . 


13.1 • 


452 


.58- 


248 


12.4 


411 


66 


226- 


13.9 


334 


. 48 ' 


165. 


12.4 


.251 


52 


142 


11.2 


i207 


46 


163 


13.^ 


240 


47 • 


201 


17.0 


295 


' 47 


, 112 


H.8 


137 


, ^ 22 


120 


15.8 


195 


63 


113 


18.8 


184 


,63 


98 




163 


• 6'6 


$5,176' 


: 12.8 


$8,317 . 


61 



Sources: M.^M. Chambers of Illinois State University 

The Book of 'the States. The Council of State Governments, 1974.- 



average increase ^for all 17 states is 61 percent with New York's 
increase coming to Sl^percent. Nev? York's expanded financing 
for Hic^her educatjion is not unique, but in fact, relatively 
mQdest in cp(inpar;ison to the eff9rts of other states, 

II 

EXPENDITURES OR "COSTS" PER STUDENT AND TUITION RATES . 

Costs Per S tudent * ^ . • 

It is possible, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, tp 
determine the expenditures made by individual institutions on 

their educational activities, to calculate costs per student 

' / 

enrolled and to compare such costs among institutions,* 

/ 

Certain conclusions which can be expressed as pecuniary 

platitudes ara^ familiar to students of college fii;ia[nces. The 

first is that institutions tendf to live within their means, even 

though there are many incurring deficits and others 'With. I ' 

salutary surpluses • The indepenjJent institutioh which was 
* 

founded one hundred or more years ago, which has achieved a ^ 
prestigious reputa^:£on and which has accumulated a significant 
enddwment will h^ve higher expenditures per student than the 

newet iilstifCutions without these attributes. Similarly, the 

— ^ ' ■ ' ' 

*S€lf;^. Appendix for "A Note on the Djptermination of Cost Per , 
* . StvHent^**, setting forth the methirfd used in calculating costs 
^ citfed in this section and describing tbte bases for improve- 
ments, in cost calculations and comparison^ made in recent 
years. \ • • 



public institution t^hich is funded more generously by its 

« 

governmental sponsor will sfjend more^^xer student than ^he one 

which is offered\jess funds, Next(_in this litany: there is 

more variation in the cost per stud-ent amoiig independent 

institutions than there .are. differences between the average* . 

independent institution and the' average publicly .sponsored 

instifutiort,/ An4 finally, there is little diversity in the 

level of expenditures per student among those public institu- 

tions ^ a given type and .function which are part of tlje same . 

publicly. sponsored system. , 

Since the mid-1960 'sf, the expenditures or .costs- of higher 

educational institution^tiave been rising at an average annual 

rate of approximately 7,5 percent. This rate is the averag^e for 

• ^« ' ^ * 

the 16 independent, institutions whose data are presented dn 

A. ' • ' 

Table 4, Expenditures per full- time equivalent student in/ 
1972-73' ranged from $1;806 to $3^500 per year^ahd ^yeraged just 
ov^r $2,400, The average rose tp $2,600 in 1.97:}r7^fv, An inverse 
relationship exists between changes in s-tudent enroHihent 

'and ex^pejidi tares per student. In general, unit, costs rise,»* 
more sharply for those institutions which have lost enrollment 
and have actually, fallen for some Institutions which have had 
increases in enroLlmertt. The resource commitments of an insti- ^ 
tution^ are already set before' the' enrollments at the beginning' ^ 
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/. . Tablf "•4. . .J- 

/ . . Edilcatibnal-4)tMl^i^neral Expendit^jres-^ , 
' ■ Per JFuH-Ti^ie.^ulvalert^ atad^TtJ: (FTES^)'' 
Representative- State-Aided Independent- I^vstitutlona 
. • ■ I97br73 apd . 1973-74 ,; 



E & G.;.'.' 
Expand ;,. " 



197^-7 4"^' 



ExpeiKi; * 



t^ercent' Change 



" ' \ ' FTE$: ' '■ . • Per FtES -■. " .rf^S Per FTES^ fFTfe 




Adelphi "Univ. - 
Hpistra Uni^v.; 
Tace University 
Alfred Oniv., 
Barnard College 
Colgate Univ 
Elmira College' > • 
Hartwick Col. 
Hobart & Wm.Sp. .Col. 
Ithaca Col. 
Russell Sage Col.^ . 
Sf. Lawrence Untv. • 
Skidmo'r e Co 1 lege 
Union College 
Vassar, College 
WagneY College 

' •, ' ' 
Averaged 
16 InstV 



6,^06 
-10 » 120 

lV8'4'3 ■ 
1', 945 
^ 2X543 

1,603 
.4,305 
2,954 
?..44L 
"2,043 
2,376 
2,204 
■2.718 



$2,243 
.2,138 

-'.•?,256^ 
'.3,056 
• gt 326; 

2,869- 
-^,005 
2,991 
' 1,862 
'^.,.2,535 
3,097 
2,t4ft 
- 3,737 
? 2,337 



•-.:9,J 



•M,^4 
A 1^-920 
• 2\^72 
2,370 
> 1,596 

■ 4,Sr29 
3,2S2 

■ ^2,428, 

2,!W8'^ 
• 2,^284 
2.5^4 



.$2*, 433 
.2*305 - 
'2,225 V 
3*510 
■•3V680,v 
^?312. 
.1,380' 
■\ 3,427 
^• 2,96t • 
•'i2,640' , 
•1,714 
2,801 . 
3,392 
.• 2,9&a. 
.• 3,883 
2/404 . 



3,385_- $2,425 




■ 7.8 ; 

(^v2),. 

-7;i 

. .6 • 
(1.3) 
hi 
«.9 
(7.6) 

. 5.2 ^; 

(3.2) 
3.0 - 
■ ' 3 '.4 . - > 
(6.8^ : 



2.5 



Ex(>e.nd. 
Per^^ES - 

. 8.5 
7.8 . 
138..i 
' (^3)- , 

, B.4 ^ 

ll.i)", 
■:(U.7) » 
•^^8.0).,; 
10.5 ■ 
• 9.5:- 
, 7.5' • 
... 3.9. 

:• -2.9 



7.5 



^Educatibnal . and General Expenditures as detW by .9c^ept;ed acctna^i^g 
guides and a? .rep^rtfed by the lii8l;ituti0tffi-:5dlu8;SSl^by e^^ 
expenditures fdr sponsoriid »e*arch,. Qtsfeet sponfe^red p^^ 
costs attributable to 8«h sponsot^- ecttvitieg.,r^tiud«it -aid ^'^^^^ 
service. The «8ultin« . f igtpre is considered, to be the tost practicable 
meas^nre of' the>ost»» of providing educational services to students. 
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of .the 'acadJIP year aire knoyn. Ad j us tments in the level 6f . 

' * * ' '* ' " .V' 

variable' resourced coMnitted can only be made Wet 

• \ » ' . _ * . * - 

of two ye^rs or more. iWse familiar with tlie^tHre of .the:.,., v^r 
institutions listed will perceive some validity In i^he piatitvides 

..expressed in the first par< of this -discuss ioi;i ot costs. 

/•^ VTabl^; 1. pres.ent.s cx«pa^%l*^f iS|-^dr: W 
.operational Stat6 Unlyetsity cqL/lege. s. The " , 

average tost per s£u<ient pei; yea^ 'for these 10 inistitutions . 
is aimOst identical to " that of the 16 independent ins^titutions. 
•The slightly lower' Hgures, f or the public institutions are 
probably Statistically insignificant, Slfice^ Che public -iristt- 
tuitions are funded on the basis of budgetary formulae, the 

variation of costs atyrng them is small.' Unlike the 'independent' 

/ 

institutions., the public colleges generally operate at or near 
their enrollment capacity. Six ol the independent institutions 
have lower /costs than do the public, 10 have, higher costs. 
All of '^t^e public institutions had inereases in enrollments 
Ij^etween th6f two years (except one for which, ati identical, 
enrollpient fi|;ure was reportjgd) av€raging^2 percent. Expend-. 
lture«: p4r student;. increasW'vby 5 percent on the average with 
a ranige of 1.8 pc^ent t9 more than 10 percent. 



Table 5 .. 



Educatfon^i. aru|, Geneifal Expenditures f 
Per FuU:TiTne Equivalent, Student (ri^E§>^ 
State University Colleges 
1972-73 and 1973-74 



" 1972-73 



1973-74 



Brockport 
, Buffalo 

Cortland. 
• Fredonia 

Geneseo 

New Paltz 

Oneonta* 
. Qswe^ - , 

r^Plattsburgh. 

Potsdam 

.Average 
10 Inst. 



PTES 

8,340 
^,716 
5,078' 
4,817 
5,068 
6»343 

5,733 
7,376.. 
. 4,^85 . 
4 :i515 • 



: E & S- • *. E : 

. "Jljtperfti, ^ • . -Depend. 
Per JTE§; FT^ Per PTES ♦ 



$2,257 
2,673 . 
2,461 
2,254 
2 , 357 
2,362 

.e,429 
1,359 • 

' 2 ,328 

♦r>2«536 . 



8,800 

9,500 

5,200 • 

5,000 

5,230 

6,343 . 

5,800 

7,700 ' 

5,350 

4,731 



$2,406 
2,724 
2,575.. 
•2,347 
2,610 
2,595 
2,627'. 

/ 2,413 
2 ,396 
2,582 



'Percent' Change. 

Depend.,* 
-ETES Per FTfeS 

6.6 
1.9 
4.fe 
4.1 . 
10.7 
.10.0 
. 8.2 
; 2.3 • 
2.9 
1.8 



5.5 
9.0 
.2.4 
"3.8 
.3.2 
■e- 

1.2- 
4.4 
7.3 
2.5 



6,107 $2,410 6,365. , $2,530 



4.2 



5.0 



. Expenditure datk are ilroiav Angual Reports of 
realbectlve years . . Sducatiomil and General^ . 



^As defined ftr Table 4 
The Chancellor for the rea(t>ectlve years 

Expendltitfea for each institution haye been adj^iatW^'byythe same factors 
applied tt> the datfa f or the independent Ijistftutlona. Three expenditure 
•elements ^r ^SUNY have been pro-rated and. allocated to the inflgtitvtlon^ : 
Central Adn^ihistration, Employee Benefits and certain items of 
University-wide Programs. " . ^ " . * 

^As reported in succeeding year a * Exec uti ve budgets of New York State. . 



If one thing is evident from these tabulations, it is that 
the costs of providing education do not differ significantly 

« 

betveen public and Independent Institutions. Nor should 'it 
be expected that they would differ so long as one compares 

institutions t)f similar size, mission and programs. The 

* . ' '. * ' . ' * . 

- higher educational process and the rjesources employed are quite 

the same whether the institution is JLn the public or inde>«id«it 

sector. ^ . " \ . ' ^ ^ , 

Tuition Rates . ' ^ / ' ' ^ ^ 

JJie cost of producing or supplying educational seryj.c^ 
has thus far been cited. Data on. thp prices char geJl fco students , 

by the 16 independent insjtitutions Are displayed in Table 6. " 

• *f • 

Commensurate with the rise in costs » tuition rates have also been 

Incr.eased by' an average of 7.6 jpercent per year ^oyef^' tbe past tiii^ 

' i ^ , ' - ^ ^^^^ 

years. )tore recently, the inatitutions iiicreasGNd tuition : charges 

f ' ' • . ' \- ■ 

by an .average of only 3^8 percent bietween 1972 and 19/3 as 
opposed to the increase in umit costs of 7.5 percent. ^\ 

We ndte also that most of these indep^ndetit Institutions 
set tuition rates closely approximating their educational cost 

■'J 

per student. The average tuitlori rate was onl^; $90 above 
average cost in 197Zc73 and virtually identical to cost ia Che 
*foilo*iilig year (not vshown in Cable but calculated at $2,610)., 



Table 6 

Tuition Rat ^8- and Increases' 
Representative State-Aided Independent Institutsions 
' 1%6-1975 



.Tuition Rates Per Acacfemic Year^ 
1966^47 1969-70 1972-73 1975-76 Nine-Years 



Percent Increase 
1966-19 75 

Per Year2 



AdjeJLphi Univ, 
Hofstra Univ. - . 
Pace University 

^ Alfrea UlilVi . 
^B^r^ard College 
Calgjate -Univ. . , 

^ ^Jiftira . Co 1 lege . ; ' ^ 
ftar twldfc * CO i *; • 
Bobart .& Wm;Sm. 'CoX 
ilthaca CpX. ^ ' 

iilwssell Sage CoU *. 
St*. X^vr^nCe Unlv^..-. 

' SkWniore College 

^ Union College 
V$.8sar College 

, -Jtegner College 



. 1,390 
1,240 
1,675 
1,800 
L»950 
' •1^835'- 
-1,400 
.1,750 
1,870 
1,300. 

1,750 ; 

1,815 * 
1,833 
1,500 . 
1.610 



$1,800 
,1,650 

1,400 

2,292 

2,100 - 

2,450 
•:2;6$0v 

1,700 

2t200 • 

2,365 
•1,500 

2,3»5 

=2,400. •-, 

^ ,143 . 

2,130 

1.810 



$2,328 

2,370 

2,035 
'2,650 

2,960 , 

2,950 

2,985 

2,550 

i2y7^-tv 
2,86*0 ^ 
'2,100 
2,718 . 
'3,QD5':; 
'2;160^ > 
'2.815 . 
2.290 - 



$2,890- 
3,010# 

2,40,0 
3,300 • 

3T475 
- 3-, 300 

3,450-, 
. '3,290^ 

2,3<50^ 
3,170.' 

_3,6ob -■: 
3,3oa 

3;275 
■ 3.275 



$1,570 $1,930 >^ ,515; $3,035 



7.5 

9.0 

7.5 

7.8. 

7.5 

6;6 

6.7 

10.5 
7.3 

' 7.D 
6.5 

'6.8 

■ 7.9 
6.8 
9.1 
8:2 

7.6 



.^^ultlon chatge plus general fee, bfet excluding sikcial fees, student- 
activities fees, etc. \, 

'Coapound annual rate of incredfie. X 

' '. . ■' . ■ * / 

:.^eighted by institut4.oiu^l enrollments. ^ . ' 
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Tuition income does not cover the full cost of educa- 
tion. The tuition rates are the nominal or gross tuition 
rates billed to students. Tuition income alorig..3iyith other. 

general income is redistributed among "studen-ts through scholar- 

• • • • ' ' 

ship grants. For these independent institutions, about 63 
percent of the scholarship grants are unfunded by gifts or 
the income from restricted scholarship endowment funds. The 
result is that an average of^ 8 to 10 percent? of tuition income 
is not collected in cash but is redistributed among students 
through scholarship grants. In effect, those whose income leveX 
is\ sufficiently high to require them to pay full tuition have 
somevof their tuition payments redistributed to those who cannot 
affoitd to pay the full charge. * 

The undergraduate tuition rate of the State University is 

$650 for lower-division and $800 for upper-division students. 

I 

Thus, in 1973-74, tuition charges came to about 28.5 percent 
of the average cost of educational ser^ces pro\d.ded to these 
students, as opposed to tuition rates of the private institu- 
tions approximatJ.ng 100 percent of <;ost. The tuition differ- 
ential is, of course, the economic basis for the State's Tuition 
Assistance Program; the virtually identical costs of the public 
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♦ For additional data and discussion of these matters, see The 
State-Aided Colleges; Financial Profiles - 1969-1973 . The State 
Education Department, Albany/ New York, March 1974., 

' 32 
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and independent Institutions and the obvious cost-price differ- 
. ential provixie additional economic rationale for the State's 

4 * 

s^tudent aid program. 

, . Ill • * . . 

ENROLLMENT LEVELS AND DISTRIBUTION 

' New York State has some 220 degree- granting colleges 
and universities (Table 7).* Independent colleges and 
universities were the largest sector of higher education 
until the early 1960's. Obviously, the absence of a co^Te- . 
hensive state university system both permitted and stimulated 

the founding and growth of private colleges. The State has 

\ 

* - 138 independent, higher institutions ranging from the smaU two- 

year junior college to the major comprehensive university. 
The 'growth <Jf the State University of New York afid Ihe City 
University of New York over the past 15. years* is certainly the 
most dramatic that has ever occurred in any public system. In 
all, the State University has under its aegis^ 64 fast^ltutlaB, Including 28 
of f ering ^programs leading to the baccalaureate and higher 
degrees, 6 two-year agrlculturatl and t^hnlcal institutes. and 
3G-TOiimunity colleges. This large and , complex system is hardly 

• • « 



*The count varieft slightly debending upon the identification and 
claftsiflcation of independently chartered versus affiliated 
■■^ institutions. 
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TABLE 7 

New York- State's 
Higher Education System 



Institutions of Higher Education - 1974 



Independent Institutions 
General 
Seminaries 




ERIC • ► 



Four 
Year 


Two 
Year 


Total 


121 


17 


138 


101 \ 


16 


117 


TO 




21 


28 


36 


64 



City Un^^ersdty of New York _12j 8 JL9 

Total Institutions 161 60 * 221 
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to.be compared with the structure of the~5tate*s public higher 
education component of the late 1940' s. . ^ 

The City' University of New York has grown from 4 colleges in 
the 1930' s to 11 senior institutions and 8 community colleges 
(the latter, until 1975, Having been technically under the 
jurisdiction of the State University). Its growth has brought 
about a new and significant presence of public higher education 
in the metropolis. 

Distribution of Student Enrollments # 

the growth and development of the^^pyb lie* sector has been the 
majoiL factor in a doubling of the higher education capacity of 
the State over the past 20 years ^ind it has also brought about 
dramatic changes in the distributijpn^jDf student enrollmen^^^s. 
In the Fall of 1974, the public and independent institutions of 
the State enrolled 505,000 full-time undergraduate students. 
This numbet was supplemented by an additional 229,000 part-time 
undergraduates . Full-time graduate- and" professional dei^ee 
Students exceeded- 62 ,000 and pa^- time, students, at these levels 
numbered 125,000. ^Thus, the total number of students, in 
attendance at. the public and independent higher institutions 
of the State was about- 922,000 and preliminary ' estimates indicate 
that ^he figure in the current year is ^pproadhing one million. 



While Independent Institutions were dominant until the post 

World War II period, they now enroll only 35 percent of .the 

full-time undergraduates. The various Institutions of the State 

. /■ y ; • _ . ■ . 

University now enroll a proportion approaching 40 percent 

of such students and those of the City University of New York 
enroll about 25 perc'ent. * 

The Independent ' institutions contintie to enroll, about - two- 
thirds of graduate and' professional students, 

\ While the State's population ts about 8.5 percent of ?t^*t 
of the nation, its institutions of higher education enroll 
10 percent or more of the nation's ^3tudents--depending partly, 
again, on how one counts such students. ^ • . 

Enrollment Growth of the 1960 's • i^'' ^ 

Total headcount enrollments in the State's cbllegejtoand 
universities of 382,000 in 1960 increased by almost 50^ercent 
to 569,000 in 1965 and rose by artother '34 percent between 
1965 and 1970 to a level of 764,00Q ,^Table 8 ). We Have seen 
that those enrollments reached a level of 922,000 in the Fall 
of 1974, a further inere*ase, in £he latest foiir-y ear period, 
o,f 21 percent. AU se^r.s, public and private, and almost' 
evety indi vidua i institution grev^ du^-rng the decade of the 
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1960's, but so also did most systems' and institutions throughout 
the country. ' More interesting and njore pertinent to New York's 
case was the change in distributiop. of entollimeiita . - \. ^ 

Independent institutions grev<^by about one -tihird* during the 
decade; .enrollments in the senior institutions of , the State 
University almos.t tripled; those in. the rapidly developing 
community colleges under the supervision of State \jniversity 
grew by four-fold; finally, the colleges of The City University 
"of New Yo^lC niiSte ttlfafi" - -""^ ' 

The pattern of development has continued through the 
current' year. In the past four years, enrollments of State ^ 
University institutions, including the community colleges,, 
have risen by_aI«rS^ 28* percent,' thb'se of the City University • 
by >0 percent and those of the independent institutions by an ^ 
additional 10 ifercent (Table 9). 

The differential growth of the. sectors has obviously 

produced marked ch^es in the relative shar^ of the, secto^rs. 

While State University institutions enrolled ab^t 22 percent 

of all studfents til 1%0, they now enroll 35 percent. The 

dhare of University, excluding the €jight community 

\. ' ^ ' ' ' ' " , '/ 

colleges* under its jurisdiction, rose onXy slightly frdm 16 /to 

^ ^ '/ * ' ' ' ' ' / 

^ , , • . , f * . / 
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18 percent of the total--although total growth, as we^have noted, 

was aubstantial. The relative share of the independent insti- 

> 

tutions has fallen from 62 percent in 1960 to 37^..p«::5ent today. 

The public conmunity colleges, by 

% L 

location, have l?een of major importance^ in openi ig access and 
opportunity for higher education for youn§ peop! 
older) of the Stite^ We rtote that the upsta^e_coinmunity--CDlle^e 
enrollments', 'combined with those of the two-year agricultural 
and technical institutes, exceed those of the senior institutions 
of the , State University. A comparable impact has beeh made* by 
the icommunlty colleges of The City University of York, v . 

In summary. New York State could not have shared in the 
massive growth of higher educational enrollments which the nation 
experienced during the 1%0'p wil;hout th/ (expansion, and develop- 
ment of its^ti^ltc Institutions. While some additional numbers 
of high school graduates who could not have found ^access , in New—^" 

■ ■ ^ y ' ' 

-Yo^ would have attended institutions out of StJate, It^s quite 

probable that a far greater number of such potential/ students — 

. - • / 

would simply not have attended college. / ^ 



• In the five years i>et\4een 1969 and 1974, first-year 
full-time enrollmetvts increased by almost 19 percent (Table 10). 

Most significant to this growth hais ^een th^ 

*t ' * 

role of the public commimity collegtes. The two-year 
institutions of the State increased f resign enrollments 
by more than one- third while the senior In&titutions increased 
their admissions of first-year students by l^ss than 10 percent. 
Host dramatic has been the growth o^f etir d 1 l^m.e n t 

. % 

in the eight community^ colleges in the City of Ktew ^York, with 
entering classes rising by more than 80 percent. The'^upstate 
community colleges also enrolled 25, percent more freshmen 'by 
the end of the five-year period while the two-year institutions 
of the independent sectdr (historically, small in total size) - 
tt^perlmcttd a decrease of 10 percent in first-year students. ^ 
The two-year public Institutloas pow eoroll more than* 

X 

40 percent of all first-year students. 

The foiif-year institutions of the State enroll a seller . 

• \ 

percentage of first-year students today than they did five years 
ago, 56 percent verdua'61 percent. The senior Institutions of 
the State University enroll about the -same relative share of 
first-time fredhmen as they dM In 196'9> rsllghtly more, than 
15 percent. City University has Increased the first-year 
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Table 10 
New York State 
Full-Tirae, First-Time Freshmen 
By Sector, Fall 1^9 and Fall 1974 



1969 1974 



State University 
Two-Year 
Four-Year 

City University 
Two -Year 
' Four-Year 

Independent 
Twp-Year 
Four-Year 

Tot^i 

Two-Year 
Four -Year 



Perc ent . Perc ent Perc ent 

Number of Total Number of Total Change 



55,186 


45' 


67,892 


47 


?3 


36,362 


30 


45,416 


31 


25 


18,824 


15 


• 22,476 


16 


19 


20.367 


17 


33.880 


23 


66 


8,820 


7 


16,184 


11 


84 


11,547 


10 


17,696 


12 


'53 


47.310 


38 • 


44,162 


30 


(7) 


2,947 


2 


.2,&61 


2 


(9) 


44,363 


\36 


41,501 


28 


(7) 


122.863 


100 


145.934 


100 


19 


48^129 


39 


64,261 


44 


34 


74,734 


61 


81,673 . 


56 


9 



For further det«U, see Appendix Table II. 



students In its senior institutions from 9.4 percent of the 
Statp ^total in 1^9 to 12 •! percent in 1974* The independent 
institutions, in the Fall of 1974, enrolled 6.5 percent fewer 
freshmen thaQ they did in 1969 vlth their share of total 
first-year enrollm«its dropping from 36 percent to 28 percent. 

The level and distribution of first-time freshmen in 1973 
and X974 does, obviously, give us a forecast ^f total under- 
gradtiate enrollments in the immediate years ahead. 

The five-year period ending in the Fall of 1974 saw total 
State full-time undergraduate (Enrollments rise by almost 27 
percent. The four-year institutions of' State University in-' 
creased enrollments^ by one- third and those of the Gity University 
by 60 percent. By the Fall 1973^,^.the independent instftutions 
enrolled 4 percjent fewer students than they did four years earlier 
but by 1974 » they had again increased enrollment back to the 
level of 1969 (Tables 11 an^ 12), - / 

Part-Time ^jrollmentt 

Part-time undergraduate enrollment^ rose even more rapidly 
than full-tiiie between 1%9 ano^lfl^^with a statewide increase 
of 40 percent While the senior institutions of State University 
enroll a relatively small proportion of part-time students 
(about 7 percentX they showed' the greatest rate of Increase 



Table 11 



^ New York State * • / 

Full-Time U*-'ctgraduate Cnrollroent • •, '. 

Fan 19';2 la Fan 1974 . ^ , * 



. 1 • • 

Institutional Fall 
Type , jacy 


Fall 

1970 


Fall • 
1971 • 


1 

Fall* 

1 972 


Fan 
1973 


> 

Fall 
i?74 


Percent 
' Chancre 
Fall 69- - • 
Fall 74 


Four Yesr Instltutic^.s 




'«• 










jtdte university /oio4y 


C "7 ClZV 


, i 21 


ft ^ fw; c 

- 93,3&o 


ft 

ftft O TO 

93 ,272* 


0)4,493 


j2.5 J 


City University 54,345 


07,247 


77,905 . 


81 ,426 " 


84,511 


87,056 


€-0.2 ' ' 


Independent 170 J28 


.171,949 


172,022 


167,483 = 


163,463 


178,374 * 


0.1 


Tout Four Year 303,322 


327 J 49 


^3,048. 


342,774 


347,246^ 


■ ;361,923 


15.3 


Two Year Inrtitut'tons'' 


* - 












State University 63,625 


75,856 


82,827 


. 84,840 . 


68,779 


~ 93,086 


35.6 


City University 21,676 


29,408 


3^,925 


39,554 


41 ,557 


43,938 


J02.7 • 


Independent 5,450 


5,573 


5,216 


5,293 


6,378 


6,046, 


■ 10.9 


Total Two Year .95,751 


111,837 


123,968 


129,687 


136,714 


143,070 


49.4 


Total State '399,073 


438,936 


467,016 

V 


472,461 


483,9^0 


504,993 


26.5% 



f--''^* . . • • •' 
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•: . ' Table 12 

..•:>. New York State » 
PercentageJii&tri'bution oi Full-Time 'Undergraduate Enrollment 
. ' Fall 19C9 to fall 19/4 




nsti Lutional 
Type 



TiTT 
1969 



TFIT 
1970 



TaTT 
]971 



Tan Fin TaTT 
1972 • 1973 ■1974 



r Yeac Institutions 
Stale University 
City University 

Independent 
Total '4 Year 

Two Ye^ Institutions 



19.8'» 


20.0% • 


19.9;': 


• 19.9% 


20. S2 


20.7% 


13.6 


15.3 


16.7 


17.2 


17.5 


17.2 


42.6 


39.2 


36.8 


35.4 


33.8 


33.7 


76.0 


74.5 


73.5 


72.6 


71.8 


71.7 



State University 


.17.2 


^jm , 


M7.1 


18. a 


18.3* 


18.4 


City University 


5.4 


. 6.7 


7.7 


■ 8.4 


8.6 


8.7 


Independent 


1.4 


1.3^' 


•1.1 


■ i.C 


1.3 


1.2 


Total 2 Year 


24.0 


25.5 . 


26.5 


27.4 • 


^ 28.2 


28.3 



Total State 



100.0% 100. OX 100.02 100.0% 100. OS 100.0% 



over the five-,year period, 81 percent. The number of these 
students enrolled in the senior institutions of the City University 
increased by 14,000 over the five years, for a growth rate of 
42 percent. The senior independent institutions continued to 
enroll the largest number and share pf pa^-t-time students among 
the senior institutional group, with an increase over the five 
years of 12,000 or 29 percent. ^ 

The greatest numerical growth in part-time undergraduates 
occurred in the community cplleges with 30,000 additional students 
enrolled in 1974 over the 1969 level, an increase of 41 percent * 
(Table 13 ), Not only have the community colleger been the 
institutions with the greatest growth of part-time, aiirollm^ts , 
but they have, in fact,, apparently filled a great need in this 
area. One notes that the ehrollmeht of these part-time students 
in the senior institutions of the State University has increased 
by only 5,000 in the dozen years since 1963. Such enrollments ' 

N 

in the senior institutions of City University are at the same 
level todaj^ as in 1%3. There are, today, 10,000 fewer part-time 
undergraduates In the independent institutions than there were 
12 years earlier. In effect, all of the net growth in total 
part-time enrollments since 1963 has occurred in the community 
colleges. 
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Gradti^te Enrollmenty 

I'Although the public institutionfl have been developing 
graduate and professional education sch^ools and programs, over 
the past deeadey the independent institutions continue to, be 
dominant in these' fields, ' In 1963, the independent collfeges and 
universities enrolled more than 80 percent of full-time graduate 
and professional s.tudents. With the State University increasing 
its enrollment of these students from about 4,000 in 1963 to 
15,000 today, and the City University, traditionally committed 
to undergraduate education, developing its postgraduate programs 
to a level of 5,000 s.tudents, the share of the independent sector' 
has dropped to about 67 percent. ^ 

The picture, of part-time enrollments of graduate and profes- 
sional students is somewhat different: the City University has 
iong enrolled a significant liuniber of patt-time students at . 

'these levels and today enrolls more than 20 percent of the 
State tbtai.. So also do the institutions' of the State University, 

with the indepetident l^tt8tituti0na•,enroll^ng-somewhat less than / 

" - - ■ » 

60 percent of these .students (Table 14). / „ 

The ina:Jor independent universities-^ ar fe« smaller-universities 

r 

' ■ . . I • 

and large, colleges, and a ntanber of 8peflaliz#d Ins tltut icons 
have built up< over 100 years and more, the facilities, libraries 
and facult/es to offer progrant: for advMiced degreea and pfofea- 
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slonal* degrees. It is likely that they will continue to hold 
a dominant position in these fields. Contrary tp the projected 
, trends in undergraduate enrollments, it is anticipated that the 
number of sttidenta pursuing graduate and professional degrees 



wi^ll continue to grow in the years immediately ahead and maintain 

» 

relative stability through the 1980's. _ . . 

IV 

OUTPUT OF THE SYSTEM: DEGREES CONFERRED 

The "outcomes" of higher educational activity 
would, be properly measured not simply by the count of 
degrees conferred but by the difference in the qua'^tity and 
quality of knowledge possessed by the studentf^^ between the time 
they entered the institutions and left them as graduates with 
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diplomas in^ hand. More than that , "outcome^' would include measures 
of researph completed and findings published, changes in^nd 
additions the content of courses; curricula and programs, 
improvements in institutional management,^ and services provided 
to the public through wprkishops, institutes, continuing education 
programs, etc. 

But, for the purposes at hand, we are left with those 
variables which are easily expressed in quantitative terms* and, 
which, can serve as general measures of aiid surrogates for the , 
total growth of the system and the differential growth of its / ^ 
components • < * n 
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Associate Degrees Awarded 

In reviewing enrollments, we have commented on the dramatic 
growth of the commtmity colleges-^ and the significant role they 
now fill in the State/s higher educational system. Their con- 
tribution is strongly evident in the growth in the number of 
associate degrees they confer* For the entire State, the total 
number of such degrees conferred rose from 31,000 in 1970-71 
to almost 46,000 in 1974-75, an increase of almost 50 percent- 
in the past four years. There is little meii-it in comparing the 
public and independent sectors in this field of education. The 
independent two-year" colleges have never been large in number 
or size, many of them are specialized in mission and program, 
and they have addressed their curricula to limited student 
con&ttliluencies. Only a few of the senior Independent institutions 
continue to offer two-year programs leading to associate- degrees^ 

The public institutions, then,>are dominant in the conduct 
of tt«o-year programs leading to the associate degree » The 
30 upstate community colleges and 6 agricultural and technical 
colleges of the State University have increased their production 
of associate degree grajduates by almost 40 percent in the past 
four years (Table 15 ). The ^ community colleges of the City 
University of New York have had an even . large^ increase in 



51 
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degrees, awtrdfed of 58 percent during this period s Ip is evident^ 
t;hat the high and increasing growth rates of the 1960 's and early 

^ 1970*5 ar^ now abating. A number" o£ thef* community colleges, are 
operating beyond designed- enrollment capfl(city^ While several ' * 
others "hai^re npt yet reached (and mafy^ not re^ch) designed capacity , 

. most ot the institutions are fully en;roll*d, •giV.en the limits 

' i ' ; ' ' 

I ; ■ / ' , . ^ 

of pre;S^nt facilities.. No ne# institutions of this type have 

been /founded %ii rec6nt yeari , although/^'^veral have established 

branch or secondary campuses.' 

Baccalaureate Degrees Awarded - 

The annual number of baccalaureate degree recipijefnts has 
incteaseti by, more than 20 percefit since 1970-71 <Table 16)«. ^ 
/Coramerisurrite with its. rapid growth of uftder graduate enrollments, 
the Statue University has increased its aiwiaal conferral. of 
bachelL6r*S' degrees by one- third in the past four years to a 
/current lev^l of ^bout 25,000 per year. > This number ampimts' f;;^/ 



' M ' 28/pei-c6ttt ofe^the total numb^er' of bachelor's fiegrees g;jrant«)d * ; 
' / iA/tl^e S^fi^, /otMiared . cp almbst 2Q |ercen.^ fot the/:ity\/ 

.■If ^ijl'!/' i , ' ' // ' / ' ' / • ■ ^' ^/'^ • 
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this point,. The relative shares of the three sectors in degree -.-^ 
output have changed little in the past four years with the. two • 
public aectors increasing dutput by a few percentage points 
while the independent institutions have decreased their share 

3 pei^centage points, iJonetheless, the independent institutions 
pontinue to confer mq^re than 50 percent of all baccalaureate 

degrees in the State even though th6ir share of full-time 
undergraduate enrollments has fallen to only one- third of the 
total. The senior institutfons of the State University mair>fain 
a fairly high ratio of graduates to enrollment,- perhaps 
attributable in si^gnificant part to their increased .fenrollment§ 
of transfer students ftom the community colleges* The 
independent Institutions maintain a similar high ratio of ^ 
graduat-es to enrollment, indicating a satis faptory retention 
rate betweeh the first and fourth years of undergraduate sjpidy 
but alided alsb by the enrollment of transfer students from 
the two-year institutions . ^ The senior institutipns of the 
City University have a lowet ratio of graduates to total enroll- 
ment, undoubtedly attributable, in recent years^ to its open * 

admissions' poliqy and a cooaequent lower overall retention rate. 
• 

• • •» - ' 

• *" - 

% - * '■ 

/ ■ 
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Master's Degrees Awarded ' . 

The number of master's degree's granted by the- State's 
institutions has increased even more rapidly than that of 
bachelor's degrees. By 1974-75, the number of master's degrees 
conferred reached the aryiual level of almost 42,000, for an 
increase of 40 percent over the number in 1970-71. It is of 
interest, also, that the number of such degrees is now almost 
.50 percent of the number of bachelor's degrees conferred as 
opposed to a ratio of 41 percent only four years ago (Table' 17). 

Both the State University and the independent institutiohs 
have increased their conferral of master ' s. degrees by 42 
percent over the past four years with, the City Unlvers^ity 
increasing' its awards by 29*percent. proportional to its ^hare 
of graduate .enrollments, the independent institutions confer * 
almost two-thirds of all master "^s degrees with their share 
varying modestly from year to year but maintaining this level. 

Doctoral and First Professional Degrees Awarded, 

As one moves from the undergraduate level through the 
doctoral and professional degree level, the role of t^ie independent 
institutions becomes more dominant. While thes« institutions 
confer slightly more than 50 percent of the bachelor's degrees 
and almo3t two-thirds .of the master's degrees, they grant almost 
three-ctuarters of all doctoral degrees and 84 percent of first- 
profesaional degrees (Tables 18 andI9)« 
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The increasing work^load and acrtivity in graduate and 
professional education relative to undergraduate education is 
evident in the fact that, for the State as a whole, the number 
of bachelor's degrees conferred annually increased by 21 percent 
in the past four years while the number of master's degrees 

f ^ t 9 

increased by 40 percent, that of doctoral degrees by almost. 
30 percent and of first-professional degrees "by. •2f^rcent* In 
the latter two categories, the independent ii^^itutions have 
retained their high proportion of total degree% conferred 
The City University of New York, with few and small programs' 
leading to the doctorate has doubled its degree output in the 
past four years but, in 1974-75, conferred less than 200 
-doctoral degrees or 5 percent of the totkT. The State Uni- 
versity Institutions confer about one-fifth"of all doctoral 
degrees in the State, a ratio which has remained fairly con- 
stant for the past four years. Finally, one must note that 
the total^number of doctorates conferred annually (and by both 
the State University and independent institutions) has decreased 
in each of the 'past two years, ^even though the growth oyer a 
four-year period i\as been significant.^ A major contributing 
factor to this recent decline may be the current oversupply 
of those holding the Ph.D. degree iii relation to the .plateauing 
demand and prospective decline in demand from academic insti- 

• 60 . - 
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tutions. Many candidates for the degree may have chosen to, . 
halt their pursuit of it and seek alternative careers. This type 
and level of education is one to be watched over the' next few 
years in terms of its impact upon the graduate institutions 
(much as it has been watched in recent years aad is curren-tly 
under constant review). - , 

Contrary to the record on academic doctoral degrees in 
recent years, the numbers of students pursuing first-professional 

degrees (medicine, dentistry, law, etc.) have continued to 
grow and the rate of change has been positive for most of the 
years since 1970-71 (Table 19)'. ' Thfe' independent institutions 
conferred almost 30 percent more suc^ degrees. in 1974-75 
than they did four years earlier. The professional schools 
of php State University have also increased their professional 




degrees granted by one-fifth. The City University of JS^vi 
york operates mo programs leading to the degrees itl^ this 
category. As noted above, the independent ing^tutibns are 
dondnant in this field, most of their p^^erfessional schools 
having been founded many years agp^-^ile those of the State 
University have either been<^quired or established onl)t«in 
the past 20 yeats.- The relative sha?e»--<)f _t ft e two sectors have 
remained virtually constant over the past four years with the 
year-by-year rates of growth alsp b^liig quite similar. ^ 
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FACILITIES: AMOUNT, DISTRIBUTION, AGE, CONDITION, VALUE AND DEBT 

« 

More than two-thirds of the physical f^cilities now in 
place on ^he campuses of the State's public and independent, 
cplleges and universities have been constructed since the end of 
World War II. Almost 50 percent of the total facilities, have 
been built in the past 12 years. The book value of these plant 
assets exceeds $6 billion and more than 80 percent of the 
facilities are considered to be in sstisfactofy condition. 
For every student enrolled, th^^re are about 120 square feet 
of usable space or the equivalent of a 10' by 12'. room 
(Appendix Tables III and IV). \" 

If enrollments 'and educational programs, and research and 
other activities of the higher educational establishment were to 
grow as they did through the decade of the 60 's and the early 
70's, concomitant growth of facilities and equipment, libraries , 
and laboratories, dormitories and dining halls were necessary. 
The often maligned "edifice complexes" of college and universi* 
ties presidents were as much induced by the growing student 
demand for access and admission as they were supported And 
abetted by the ava^ilability of new sources of funds. At the same 
time that sharply increasing numbers of students were looking • 
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'for new and additidnal doors fo knock upon, Federal and ^tate 
legislatioi;t and agencies made available massive amounts of funds 
in .both outfight grants and loans for the^ construction^ and 
equipping of educatiqnal and a^uxiliary plant. 

Facilities growth, in general, followed the. patterns pf 
enrollment growth even though some of the funds went into 

replacement of obsolete and decaying structures and rehabilitation 

♦ 

of others. The growth of enrollments and programs of the 
State University was accompanied by and, obviously, mad^ possible 
by, a construction program of sizfe and scope unprecedented in 
any st^te such that, by 1974, the University-operated institutions 
'had available some 34 million net assignable square feet of 
plant facilities, valued at more than $2 billiiDn. Two-thirds of 
this space is for academic ^d administrative purposes, one- 
third for auxiliary enterprises- -dormitories , dining halls, 
student unions, etc. Appendix Table III).Between 1972 ^^nd 1974, the 
University added 13 percent to its facilities capacity and 
construction continues today on a large number of projects.- 
In the Fall of this year, the Univerj^ity announced a moratorium 
on the start of new construction of some 104 projects valued 
at $15^million. Prior to this action, having sharply reduced 
enrollment goals and plans, the University had, over the past 
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five years, cancelled, planned construction with an estimated 

cost of $1.3 billion. ^ — - 

Nonetheless, commensurate with its enrollments, th6 University 
« 

facilities compriae almost one-third of the total higher educa- 

» * I. 

clonal facilities of the State\^endlx'I&bleI\^. Given the size 
and structure of the State's public higher educational system ., 

' r • 

at the^^end of World War II and the construction which has 
occurred, it is understandable that almost 90 percent of the 
University's facilities have been built in the past 30 years 
and that more than 80 percent of all' its facilities are in 
good condition (AppendixTableV) . By 1972, the senior institutions 
of the University had in place approximately 150 sqiaare feet 
of net assignable space per full-time equivalent Student 

' i 

enrolled. . 

By 1972, the 30 upstate community colleges had more than , 
five million square f^et of usable^ space and <in the succeeding 
two years added an additional 20 |)ercent to this total. Because 
these institutions primarily , serve -students in their own , 
localities, little of their facilities are for auxiliary purposes', 
with more than 90 percent of their facililf£fis devoted to academic 
and administrative purposfes^ Hate, too, the building program has 
been substantial, meet of these institutions ha\/ing been 
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established since 1945 and about 80 percent of their facilities 

It ^ ' ' . ' 

having been; - cons true ted since that year. Given the nature of 
their programs, among other factors, the'space available to the* 
community colleges is far less than proportional to enrollments,-. 
The upstate institutions have about 7 percent of the tojtal State 
institutional space -with an avera^fe of about 60 square feet 
per student enrolled. The value of these facilities may be 
estimated at about $^325 million. 

The City University of Ne^ York has only in recent years 
begun its major construction programs. In 1972, the ^senior 
institution of the University had lefes than 6 million square 
feet of net usable space, -fra0«Rtliig to about 50 square feet 
per student, more than half of which had been constructed prior 
to World War II and only slightly more than one-haj-f of which 
was deemed to* be in satisfactory condit:ion. These institutit>ns 
are attended dominant ly by commuting students so that almost 
95 percent of the space is for academic and administrative 
purposes. , Although the University added more than 13 percent • ' 
to its facilities between 1972 and 1974, its needs in thi;s area 
continue to ba great, given the growth oi the institiition's 
enrollments and program commitments. Its facilities are far les 
than proportional to its enrollments, amounting to only 8 percent 
of the State's academfc and admiplistrative plant. Valu^cl at 
less tUan $400 million,, the City Untyersity's facilities come to 



only 6 perc!?nt of the total State investment in higher education 
plant, agai^n, far less than pi:ot)ortional to the University's share 
of student enrol Imetits • . . ^ 

The eight community colleges now under the Board of Higher 
Education added 20 percent to their 2.2 million square feet of. - 
jasable space between 1972 and 1974. As^with the senior insti- ; 
tiitions of the University, only 5 percent of the space is for 
auxiliary purposes. Although almost two-thirds of the facilities 
have been constructed since' 1945, less than 40 percent of their 
tofal facilities dre considered to be in satisfactory condition. 
The facilities of these City institutions come to about 3 percent 
of total State facilities and provide about 45' square feet of 
space per student, the lowest ratio of space to enrollment of all 
the State's ins titutional- groups ; The value, of the facilities 
is approximately $140 million. 

By 1974, the State !s independent institutions had more 
than 65 million square feet of ^>et usable space, almost two- 
thirds of which was* for academic and administrative purpases and 
about .one- third for auxiliary enterprises. These institutions 
had added something less than 5 percent to their total facilities 
between 1972 and 1974. . 

More than. 60 percent of the facilities of the independent 
institutions have been constructed since the ^nd of World War II 
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and 86 percent are.^etoed to/^o. in satisfactory condition. 
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In all/these facilities comprise 'almost 60 percent, of total 
State facilities and provide about 160 scfaare feet of net. 
usable space per student enrolled, the highes.t; ratio* of space 

tO' enrollment of the various institutional sectors. "Jhe' 

' * ■ , . • '' 

faclTities of- the independent sector have* a gross value ti;i 

excess' of. $3 billion. • • • 

The educational, administrative and auxiliary facilitates' 

of the State University, \^ith a ^ross book value of..about 

$2.3 billion, ar6 enc.^bered by debt ih excess' of ,$2 billion 

or 91 percent of book value. In effect, this debt amounts to 

$13,250 per full-time equivalent student and the annual debt 

service of almost $112 million in 1973-74 amounts, to" an average 

.of about $730 per. student. It will, thus, be noted that the 

annual debt service per student is about equal to the average 

undergraduate 'tuitij^on chayge of the -SCkte University of $725 

per-yeiar. * ^ .; ... , - ' ^ •• 

'rh^ aggregate facilities debt of the independent l^nstltutions' 

is es.timated at about $l;i billi^ against total" plant Value- 

of more \han $3 billion, the l^ormer thus being ^Sout 35 "percent 

of the latter. The total d^bt amounfc* ta about $4,400 per ^ 

full-time equivalent student enrolled and the annual debt service 

of* about $82 million jper year comes to $^25 per student; ^ 

Generalizlitions and averages^fbr the independent s-ector ard/ • 

less meaningful than f o^j. the p^blic^sector ii* that there. Is wide- > 
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diversity among the institutions in the amoant of debt and 
'annual debt serv^ice,* 

' Current and adequate data on the debt and debt -service 
of The City University of New York and the various community 
colleges are not immediately, available at this ttme but it 
is knpwn that, especially for the former, the debt burden is ^ 
becoming a significant factor in the financing of the insti- 
tutions, V ^ . 

' A recent survey of construction in progress indicates 
that, at the present titije, there are 144 capital construction 
projects, wit;h dn estimated total, cost of $1,8 billion, underway 
on the campuses of the State's public and independent higher 
©duoational institu-tions*. The State University of New York, 
including^the 30 community colleges under its jurisdiction, has 
90 cotfstructioxx projects in progress on 35 caiftpuses, at an 
estimated full cost of $747 millidh. Forty-two of these projects, 
valued at $576 niilllor^ are on the campuses of the State 
University operated institutions, Fo^ty-eight of the projects, 
valued at $170 million, are for the upstate community colleges. 

TKe City University of New York has 36 projects .underway 
on 19 campuses, including its community colleges^ with an 

*FQr details, see .the previously cited V^o, State-Aided Colleges.: 
Financial Profiles - 1969-1973. . ^ . 
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estimated' value of $898 million. , * 

In the independent sector, 18 projects are in progress on 

14 campuses at an estimated co^t of $107 million. These projects, 

hovever, are only those for which th^ Dormitory Authority is 

pro\ridlng funds. It is known that additional construction is in 

progress at a 'stumber of independent instituticms being financed 

by institutional , Federal and other funds, 

-The- progress and'future status of all construction projects 

• ^n both ,the public incf independent sectors are being affected^ 

if not threatened; by the precarious 'financial condition of the* 

* * ** - . ' . 

• City of New York and the tightness of the financial markets 

confronting sevejral State agencies including the Housing 

Finance Agency and the Dormitory A'Qthority. Some examples: cash 

is not available for current work on s*ome community college 

projects, resulting in a shutdown of cpnstriictidn at Nassau Community 

College and the prospect that Other shutdowns will occur.' The 

V State University has* cash aVailable for only' one more month of 

constrxiction, at this time, ^d there is a considerable amount of 

unfinanced debt encumbering current operating funds. ^- 

At the City University, projects ' valued at $18. million at 

\ ' , ^' ' ' ' 

tbe senior colleges, may be tjsmporarily halted; there is also 

a planned shutdown'af cocnmmiity' college projects of the Gity 
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University wi^th an estimated value of $37 .million. 

In the independent sector, financing of 2 of the 18 , 
projects has not been obtained to date although there is a 
commitment from the^ Dormitory Authority. All institutions with 
new applications have been notified by the Dormitory Authority 
that they will not be able to obtain funding' and that this 
situation will continue for the foreseeable future,- 

/Prospective enrollment deq^Xyj^s of the 198D's .are now 
accompanied by the additional factor of the difficulties of 
financing resulting from the conditions of the financiarl ^ - 

marlcets and public financing authorities. At the present time^ 
all. sectors of higher education are care,fully reviewing con- 

4 

str.uction in progress and construction plans and reordering 
priorities. Obvious ly^ it would be damaging to a, number of 
institutions, as well as biBing wasteful, if facilities already 
under construction cannot be completed. 

SPECIFIC STATE AID PROGRAMS: INSTITUTIONS AND STUDENTS 

The foregoing sections have broadly surveyed recent trends 
in major aspects of the State s higher educational system: 
State financing, enrolhnents, degrees conferried and facilities. 
The fallowing sections summarize reeeat trends in programs of 
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State aid for certain special purposes: aid to students, support 
of educational opportunity for disadvantaged sti^nts and sub- 
sidies of health professions education. Detailea data on threse 
programs are available in the annual reports prepared by the 
admlnisterihg offices and in other documents published by the 
Education Department. 

Regents College Scholarships 

As total full-time undergraduate enrollments have risen 
and their distributi@^among institutional sectors has changed 
in recent years, so has the dis tr ibu^ti o n of 

recipients of Regents college scholarships • The number of 

/- * 

Regents scholarships awarded annually is set by legislative 
formula in such manner that the total number changes only 
randomly and very little from year to year. Hence, the number 
of scholarships awarded in 1974-75, 67,232 , was only 9 greater 
than the number awarded in 1971-72. But over this three-year 
period, the total number of full- time undergraduates increased 
by almost 38,000 or 8 percent. Consequently, the ratio of 
scholarship winners fell from 14.3 percent to 13.2 percent of 
students enrolled (Table 20). 
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We have seen that the enrollment growth of the past 15 
years has varied considerably among the sectors, resulting in 
marked changes in the sectoral distribution of enrollments. 
Obviously,, these changes, along with changes in the specific 
ins titutiojikl choices made by scholarship recipients, have 
resulted in changes in the distribution of scholarship recip- 
ients and in the proportions of recipients enrolled in the 
various institutions. While the University-operated institutions 
of the State University increased their share of total full- 
time undergraduate enrollments by only about 1 percentage point 
between 1971 and 1974, they increased their share of Regents 
scholarship recipients by 3 percentage points, from about 40 
percent of the total to almost 43 percent. 

Although the total numbers are small, the community colleges 
und^»-s±he jurisdiction of the State University also increased 
their share of scholarship recipients more than proportionally 
to increaaes in enrollment. This group of institutionfi is 
the only one which also increased its percentage of scholar- 
ship winners to enrollment over the three-ye^ar period, the othdf 
groups sustaining decreases in such ratios attributable to the 
static number of total scholarships awarded « 
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The City University, including its community colleges, 
experienced a 15 percent increase in enrollment • over this , 
three-year period, but a l!5 percent decrease in the number of 
scholarship recipients, from more than 8,000 to less than 
7,(J0p» ^While the University's open enrollment policy ^ould, 
in part, account for the decreasing share of total scholarship 



winners attending its institutions, it should not account for 
the decrease in its absolute number of such students. 



In the independent sector, enrollment fell by .5 percent 
between 1971 and J.974 but the number of scholarship winners 
in attendance ^^^vy more than 1,600 or almost 6 percent. As 
a result of thi^l^ift in enrollments and student choices, 
the share of 'total scholarship winners in the independent sector 



^11 from 44.2 percent in 1971-72 to 41.6 percent in 1974-75. 
This also meant that, in, the latter year, the State University 
institutions enrolled both a larger number and a larger percentage 
of scholarship winners than did the independent institutions. 

Although the ratio of scholarship recipients to students 
enrolled has fallen over the past three' years, it still holds 
that almost bne-quarter of the full-time undergraduate students 
enrolled In'the State University institutions are scholarship 
recipients. > For the independent institutions, the percentage 



of scholarship holders !§ 16 percent of the undergraduates but 
the lower ratio is attributable to the fact that almost 28 
percent o^^ the students in th6 independent institutions are not 
residents of New York State* and , therefore , do not qualify for^ 
State financial ^aid. The independent institutions have 22 
percent of their State resident enrollments receiving scholar- 
ships, less than 2 percentage points below the ratio which 
obtains for the State University. ' 

The City University of New York, including its community 
colleges, has had only 5 to 7 percent of its undergraduate 
students holding Regents scholarships. While less than 1 percent 
of its community ^orl lege students hold suph scholarships, less 
than 8 percent of those enrolled in the senior institutions are 
scholarship holders. Since -scholarsh^-ps are awarded even though 
students are not charged, tuitioti, as applies for scholar 
incentive awatds, it is difficult to explain the low ratio of 
scholarship holders in' the senior institutions of the City 
University. It may t>e attributable to the fact that a large 
proportion of scholarship recipients in the City attend colleges 
upstatfe or out of State* 

Scholar Incentive Awards • ^ 

In recent years, more than. one^-half of all State student 
aid has ^one to students attending public institutions » a 
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development inconsistent with the original purpose of the 
Scholar Incentive Program of aiding the non-public institu- 
tions and their students. While there was never an intent ^ 
to exclude students attending^ public institutions from 
eligibility 'loV basic financial aid, the Scholar Incentive 
Ptogram was intended to enable the independent^ institutions 
to continue to recruit and enroll students as the low tuition 
public institutions grew .in number and size^i. 

When the 1974 Legislature adopted the new Tuition 
Assistance Program, the St^te took a large step in the direction 
^ of restoring its student aid system to the structure and purposes 
originally planned. Implementation of the new program, and 
appropriate modification of it over time, will fulfill goals 
sought by the Regents and recommendations made by them since 
1967 when they published their study, Ffeedom to Pursue a 
College Education and teemphasized by their issuance of a 
1972 Position Papjer, Financing Higher Education Needs in the 
Decade Ahead. 

* Because of the very low income level which the law established 

'I* * ' ' . • 

for eligibility for the ma^timum grant of $600, only about one- 
fifth.of the. stjLKiehts' receiving scholar incentive grants in 
1973-74 qualified for a maximum grant. At the other. end of the 

• • • 

er|c . . ' ' - 
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scale, more than one- third of the. students received the minimum - 
grant. As a result, the average annual award in 1973-74 came 
to little more than $250, hardly a sum ^hich. could make a 
significance difference in the ability of the avetage student 
to finance his college attendance. Moreover, the data indicate 
that there are little differences in the distribution of students 
by income level between public and independent institutions • 
Thus, the low average award was considerably more helpful, in 
relative terms , to the student attending a low tuition public 
institution, than it was to one- attending an independent 
institution with a tuition rate of $2,000 or more. 

In 1974-75, the new Schedule B of the Tuition Assistance 
Program, which retained a maximum award of $600, and which 
applied to students who had entered cutlege prior to that year, 
resulted in the average award rising to $335. The virtual 
identity of income distributions in public atrd independent 
institutions continued to be borne out by the fact that the 
average award was at this same level in both sectors. 

The new Schedule C for first-time students entering in . 
the Fall of 1974, providing a maximum awaVd of $1,500, resulted 
in an average award of almost $600 but with th^ significant 
difference that the average was $330 for students in State 

.' 77.. ■ ; . - . ' 
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University institutions and $1,050 for students attending 
indepejident colleges. 

The Tuition Assistance Program, especially with its new 
income and award schedules as compared to those of the former 
Scholar Incentive Program, is, obviously, of considerable 
importance to the students of New York State, 

In. 1971-72, 43 percent of the full-time undergraduate 
students received incentive grants; but, with increases in 
total enrollments and continued inflation^ the percentage of 
recipients had fallen to less than A 1 percent by 1974-75 
(Table 21 )• This reduction occurred in spite of the adoption 
of the new program between these two years* More than two- 
thirds of the full-time Ainder graduate students attending State 

University operated institutions received grant? in 1971-72, 

IP 

a ratio which continued to hold in 1974*75. . About 6 0 percent 
of the students attending upstate cpramunitjr colleges receive 
these basic grants. ^ 

The TAP program has little impact for The City University of 
New York because resident full-time undergraduate students pHy n^ 
tuition and do not qualify under the law. Only some 2 percent 

"w 

of CUNY students received grants in 1971-72, being non-residents 
of the City, and just over 1 percent recei vied grants in 1974-75. 
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Some 47 percejnt of undergraduate students attending 

independent institutions qualified ,for grants in 1971-72, a 

ratio which fell to 43* percent last year. But, as. with 

Regents sqhoj-arships ,4the grants are awarded only to New^ York 
» 

State residents. When the enrollment figures of the independent 
institutions are corrected for this factor, the percentage of 

grant recipients rises to almost 65 percent' for 1971-72 and 

f 

60 percent fpr 1974-75, ratios which are somewhat lower than 
those for the State University but which still indicate the 
very high proportion of enrolled students who- both qualify for 
tTie grants and, apparently, depend upon them to cover costs of 
attendance. 

With the continued growth of Xhs State University, students 
attenciing its institutions now com|)rise a larger percentage of 
the tQtal TAT award' recipients than do those .attending the 
independent institutions. The ratios, have^ shifted over'the past 
three years, ,In 1971-72, 37 percent of. total scholar incentive 
awards went to- students attending the State University- operated 
colleges; mpre than 40 percent of awards went to students 

attending the independent colleges. By 1974-75, the percentage 

» • t 

of awards going to State' University students rose to almost 
40 piercent while tht)se going to- s1:udents in thd independent 
dector fell to less than 34^^f>«r cent. 



It is anticipated that the terms of the new legislation 
and the new payment schedule will result in both an increase 
ill the total number ^nd proportion of students receiving grants 
in. independent institutions and an increase. in the total 

■ J ■ ■ ■ 

Share of' State funds going ^/o such students. It is estims^ted 
that the share of total award funds going to the independent 
sector will rise from 'appJroximately 46 percent •in<»1973;-7^ to 
about 61 perfcent in .^'977-78. When Che new program is in^ full 
operation, students in the indepenflent colljeges will be redeiving 
about $30. million more in State financial aid tihan they 'received . 
in 1973-74, more than doubling the award ^ If vels of* that ygar/ ' 



Grad^jitte Scholar Incentive Awarc^g * ' • . ^ 

, 1974-75, 36 percent of the 61,000 full-t^me graduate 

atid professional school students enrolled in New York State 

* ♦ "i ^ 

institutions received State tuition assistance awards ' totaling 
$6.7 million. With a highjenpiroportlon of non-state residents 
enrol^led in such programs in all institutional sectors than; 
obtains for undergraduate study, the ratio of award recipients 
to State res indents came to more than 50 percent* This ratlo<lwas 
almost 10 percentage i^oints higher than prevailed three yearS 
earlier (Table 22) . / ^ ^ 
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while the ratios of State-aided students and tdtal 
enrolltoents d^ not differ much among institutional sectors 
in 1971-72, the State University increased its ratio, over the 
next three years, to more than t>^o-thfrds of all State residents 
enrolled in these program areas. The ratio. of State-aided 

resi(J%Yit students attending the independent irtstitutions rose 

I. 

ffom 42 to almost 49 percent , .while , the ratio for the City 
University, >?ith a -small total number of such students, fell 
by 4 points to 41 percent. 

As iijdicated earlier, more than tvo* thirds of all these 
students are in^the independent institutions, about one-quarter 
are in State University units and less than 10 percent attend 
.thfi (?ity University. These relationships have liot changed slg- 

nificantly in the past three years, during which period total 

i 

graduate enrollments rose by ^ percent while aid recipients*- 
incjreas^ by almost 30 percent. , While a number of factors tnay 
account for the higher ratio of State-aided students in the^ 

*State University^ Versus the independent institutions, two possi- 

^« fc * . • 

b^iti'es "are-that, in the former institutions^- (1) a larger 
perce^age of s.tud^nts have established, financial fpnancipation 



status, and (2) aJLarger percept^^ are in 'the lower * iilcotfle* 
brackets, * / * ' ./ • 



Total State Student Aid Awards: Numbers and Dollars 

• Between 197;i-72vand 1974-75, total full-time enrollments 
in higher educational programs at all degree levels rose by 
almost 8 percent but the number of State student aid award 
recipients rose by less than 5 percent. As a result of 
these differences in growth rates, the percentage of New York 
State resident students receiving some type of State award 
fell from almost 55 percent to 52 percent (t&b la 23). These figures 
alone, would indicate that the highet income levels of the 
new Tuition Assistance Program^were not sufficiervt to compensate 
for the inflationary increases in current;^jJollar incomes af 
students -and their f^^^li^s. Other factors preventing an 
increase 4^ the^ r^atto of award recipients were (a) that the 
new pro-am was .irTits first year of operation and (b)^ the new 
ind[||^ and ^ard schedules applied only to first-year students^ 
The percentage "of New York State resident students receiving'! 
awards dropped in all Institutional sectors over the threeryear 
period. ^ . " 

. X • The rdte of pat ticipation in the State-' s student award 
system for students enrolled in the institutions) directly operated 
by the State University is higher th^oi for students enrolled in . 

.the independent institutions. While the IJaiveTsity had slightly 
more than one-quarter of all full-time Mew York St^te resident 
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students, it had between 38 and 40 percent of award recipients. 
Thevindepehdent Institutions, with about one-third of all 
State resident enrollments, also had between 37 and 40 percent 
of thfe award recipients.^ 

These participation rates are evident also in that almost 
80 percent of the State resident students enrolled in the 
State University are award recipients as opposed ta- about 63 
percent for students enrolled in the independent institutions. 
With the greater growth, of total -enrollments in the State 
University over the three-year period,, its institutions, by ' 

1974-75, exceeded the independent sector in share of total Stat 

. - ^ . * •* ' ' ' ' 

awards, its share rising to more' than -40 percent' while that 

of the independent ^ctor-fell to' less than 38 p^ercent. » 

It should not, of course, be surpriaifig that the r^^tio 

of award redipients. is lower in ..t hp iinde pendent sector than in 

the public s'ectofc. Whil^ the State University enrolls' a sig-. 

tiificatit number and percentage Df students .in the upper income 

levels 'Who do no,t qualify for awards based on income alone, the 

' independent sec tot has a 'larger' numbefcvand proportion of such 

stiklebtSt for tb^ ;o)>vioTis reason that more of them can afford' 

• ' : * . , ' * \ ' - • ^ . 

*tp :i!ieet the tuition, charges of the independent institutions; 

* , • \^ 1^ ^ 

At the same time, income distribution data (nbt ctted hcfre) . 
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» 

show that the independent. institutions^, in the aggregate, 
enroll percentages of low-irK:otiie students close to the ratios 
found in the public institutions. This pattern of enrollment 
would account for the fact that the percentage of award . 
recipients of State resident enrollments in the independent 
sector is as high as it is,' more than 60 percent. 

If any anomaly appears in these data, it is that less than 

s - » S 

two-thirds of the students enrolled in the upstate community 
colleges are receiving State awards. Although .detailed|^^^come 
distribution data are not available, it is guite improbabl^s that 
the family incomes of students attending these institutfons are 
higher than fhose^of students attending the State University 
colleges or close tq* the income levels of students attending 
the -.independent imstitutions^. The low participation rate 
sugg^^ th*t many eligible students attending the community 
feolleges'- sim^Jly do not appjy for and ,use tuition 'assistance 

•* * t ' / 

' aw^rdsi. ^ A major reason for this may be poor advisement of 

^ these Students in both the high schools and, the pommunity colleges 

In which they enroll. 

~ . - - ' • 

As indicated earlier, both the percentage of total State 
' • ' * . , *■ ' 

^wardjs and the ratio of award recipients to students enrolled' 

'are Very low for the City University because the full-time 
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resident students in those institutions p3y no tuition. Thfe \ 
low participation rates of 1971-7Z in- the City University fell 
to even lower rates by 1974-75^ probably attributable to . 
the marked increase of enrollments of City residents under the. 
open admissions policy, , 

Decline vn the rate of participation of Net^ York State 
residents in the State's student aid programs has been a con- 
tinuing phjenotnenon over a period of years, pri^marily owing to 
the- low levels of and infrequent changes in the income schedules ' 
defining eligibility. It is, nonetheless," somewhat disturbing * 
that this decline in participation, contipueJ through 1974*75- 
when the new Tuition Assistance Program brecame operational. 

The participation rates should rise as the 'ijew program becomes 

- \ 

applicable to students in all ciiss y^ars and if certain proposed 
modifications in the program are adopted. 

Although the rate of. participation in State awards of \ , 
student^ attending independent institutions is lower thdn th>t 
for those in the public sector and, by 1974-75, the total* number 
of awat^ds wa3 lower in the independent institutions than in 

i « 

state University, the .tot.al .dojrlar amount and the percentage 
share of award funds is largest for the .independent institutions. 
In 1971-72, State University students re^ceived 38 pisrcent and 



those in the independent institutions, 40 percent of the tptai 
number o'f awards; but Stsfte University students received, bnly 
34 percent of the total dollars awarded while students in the ^ 
independent sector received almost 50 percetif of the. funds 
(Table 24). The reasoris fot this may^e adduced as follows: ^ 

• ♦ i • . 

(1) that the total of -State awar4§ received [scholarship and 

scholar incentive] may not exceed tuition payable, a provision 

which would limit grants to some State University students 
. ** • 

because of the low tuition charges and' (2) a ^rger number of 
students receiving maximum ^nd mid-range awards in the 
independent institutions than in the State University, In 1971-72 
the ^i^erage. award was $100 higher for the independent sector 
Student' than for the student, in State University. The tuition 
limit would also account for tM. fact that* the share of total 
award funds ^oing to students fn the upstate community colleges * 

is lower than their share of the total number of awards and that 

^ ' - • 

' the- aver age-siward of $188, in. 1971-72, was $80 lower than tHe ' 
■average for State University and $180 lower than for the 

independent institutions . * ^ /• 

- - ^ . . \ • • - ( ' 

.These same relationships obtained, during 1974-^75 jj|jlthou{>h ' 

•the share of total funds increased for both Sta^e University• 
^- ' * ' ' ^' \ = ^ \ ^ ^ 
and the ^ptpnmunfty collf^^es. vhlle it fell for the independent ; 

institutions. The impact of the new and. higher payment schedule' 
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is evident in the increase in the_ayerage award for the 
independent institutions of $143; for St ate U niversity, 
of $90; and for the community colleges of $110. The community 
corlleges showed t\ie greatest^ increase/ in total grants, 69,4 

V - ' 

percent .over 1971-72, reflecting both an increase in the total 
nuijnber of awards and the ellteination of the requirement that 
Students pay the first $200 of tuition'. - 

The higher grant levels of the new program resulted in 
increases for all sectors in the ratio' of State grants to. 
tuition charges. Nonetheless, the differential impact oE the 
State grants on tuition liability of stiidents in the various 
sectors is significant.* For students in the State Vniverfeity, 
the grants prpijdde more than one-third of the funds needed tc 
meet tuition- levies . . ^For New York State students .attending 
the independent institution^ , the ^grants provided, only 1J..4 
percent of tuition costs in 1971-72 and 12.6 percent in 1974-75 
More important to the individual student Is, not this 'marked 
difference in relative share- of tuition covered by State grants 
but thp absolute dollars involved.. The aid ratios meant that 
the average student in the independent institutioft needed 
$2,500 of hls#ottr> or fajnlly funds to meet the average tultio.i 
charge approaching $3,000 pet year, while the. student attending 



the State University needed only about- $470 to cover the 
average tuition charge of $725. 

Again, one must note that the share of tuition covered 
by State grants is lower for students in the upstate community 
colleges than it is fot' those attending State University 
institutions. This continues to be true, in spite of the fact 
that the ratio of grants to tuition tose more for this insti- 
tutional sector than it did for the others ' over the three-year 
period and the fact that the average tuition charge in the 
conmunity colleges is the lowest of all three sectors.' One 
must reiterate that , a relatively large number and proportion 
of students enrolling in the community colleges are not apply- 
ing for State aid funds for which they may be eligible. 

Programs for Disadvantaged Students - . ; , ' 

The State haS' made considerable .progress in recent ye'ars 
in assisting public and private higher institutions to serv/ 
educationally Wd economically disadvantaged students. The! 
Bokrd ^of Highet Education of .the Cit^; University -of New York 
originated these efforts with its SEEK program in 1%6. State 

University began its own- Educational- Opportunity Programs in 

, - - ' , •. « . 

' ^ , ■ '"^ ~ , >i 

1968, and In 1970| the Legislature approved the Higher' Educati, 
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^ Opportunity Program for non-public institutions and students. 

.It 

The State's funding of these programs (with matching funds for 
the City University), and the impact of the programs with * 
respect to enrollment ate summarized in Table 25. 

Funding for private institutiopal efforts has increased 

, from $4.0 millioir in 197(J'71 to $7.6 million in 1974-75, with 
the same level being provided for. 1975-76. By the end of the 
1972-73 acddemic year, HEOP was. aiding 62 institutional programs 

. at private colleges -and universities, serving 5,300 sti;dents. 

The increased funds have 'permitted bath^^larget enrollments 

and higher support per student, the latter rising from $1,^100 

In the earlier year, to more than $1,400 for 1974-75. The success, 

. ' ' '* 

of this program is also evident *in the fact ^hat more than 1,000 
disadvantaged students had achieved degrees by the^nd of l:he / 
1972*73 academic year and the drobout rate^Jtad been held "to 2ltf 
percent, a figure not substanti^3:l3r"^bove the cjropo^it rate yfor 

all college students between the freshman and senior y^ars. ^ 

» i 

The $tafce University/'s Educational qtJTiortunity Programs 



have received a doubling^ In funding^ pe'rmltting a doubling of ' 

, .>V ^ ' ^ ' 1 

enrollments, bfetween^ 1970^ and 1974. Almdj^t 10 ,'t)00, students 
wereseri&ed by the SUNY activities In 1974-75 ♦ 

> Apipropriations for Stat^ aid to the City University fdr its 
SEEK pro*gtams„have/para^ileIed those for State Univerpity, Wi,th ' 
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• , TABLE 25 * 
Educational Opportunity Programs 
■ For 'Disadvantaged' Students 
State Budgetary Support 
1970 - 1975 



Change 
1970-1975 



Program - 


1970-71 

* 


1972-73 


1974-75 


Amount 


Percent 


Private Inst. -HEOP . / 












Apprppriation ($MllUon) 


9H . U 


' tfk ft 




■ $J.O 


yu 


Enrollment 


3,520 


5,300 


5,300 


1,780 


50 


Approp./gtudeftt ^ • 


$1,136 


$1,'292 


$1,432 


$296 


26 


State Univ.-^EOP 












Appropriation ($Mi'llion) 


$6.7 


$i3.9 


$13.9 


$7.2 


107 


. EJcirollment 


4,968 


9,925 


9,925 


4,957 


loa 


Approp. /student 


$1,^49 


$1,397 


$1,397 


$48 


3 


City Univ.-SEEK 










* 


Appropriation ($Millionr) 


. '$9;0 


$12.5 


$13.2 


$4.2 


47 


Enrol laent ^ 
Approp . / SttTOnt 

t 


6,092 


.8,500 


10,700 


4,608 . 


76 


$1,477 


$1,471 


$1,233 


<$244) 


(16) 


Total - All Instltujcions 








mm \ 




• Appropriation ($Million) 


$19.7 


$33.2 


$34.7 


$15.0 


76 


Enrollment 


14,580 


23 , 725,^ 


25,925 


. 11,345 


78 


Approp. /S If udent , 

ii 


$1,35^ 


$1,40&/' 


$1,338 


($12) 


(1) 


" ' f!> 
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State funds -rising from $9 million in ^1970-71 to $13 million 

in 1974-75! ' ' . 

In tatal, educational opportunity programs in, public and 
private institutions of the State are j:eceivir\g about $35. 
million of State funds and are serving almost 26,000 students^. 
While the City University matches State funding, bringing the 
total support per student enrolled to about ^^jj^^^ P^^ year, 
and the $1,400 per student at units of the State University' 
suppljements general tax support for those institutions, toe 
funding under HEOP for the private institutions is not/yet * 
considered adequate. Lacking matching funds from orther units 
of government, the private institutions must , Jfe^ems elves , 
provide the additional support required 'tp^eet 1 their general 
educational costs. ^ 

Beyond the EOF pfrograms^^^^ by State University for 

students enrjOlled in^Jtts iiniversities and colleg^, the State 



system also operates Educational Opportunity Cenj:ers (formerly 

. /' > , ' 1 I 



Urban Centers and Cooperative College Centers) which have been 
funded at the level of^Tl- 12 .million per year since X970-71,. 
These centers serve' high school dropouts and other groups of 
young people seeking to improve their learning skills so as to, 
enter college or to develop 'other skills which w'i 11 enable them 
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c 
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to secure acceptable ^mployme|it • The centers annually serve 

* ** ^ 

some 15,000 persons. ' : 

State Subsidies for Health Professions Education ' 

New'York State now provides direct untestricted financial 
aid to its non-public medical and dental schools through tv?o 
programs: capitation aid under Section 6402 of the Education 
Law and enrollment -expansidn aid under contracts between the 

State, Ed ucatlqn, Department and the institutions. ' , 

> « 

Direct subs^idy. of medical education provided by independent 

institutions was initflated 'in 1967 when budgetary appropriations 

were provided^ to the State tlnlversity, to support contracts fpr 

enrollment expansion between .the University and the medical 

schools. Under these .contracts, the administration of which 

was transferred ^to the Education Department in 1973, eadh schobl 

Jij3 paid ^6,000 for eacji student enrolled in each class ye'ar - 

* -> ' 

over the average nvimtfer of students enrolled in each respective 

^ . ^ ^ ; ' • ' . . • ' ' • ' ■ 

class in the five-year period 196 lj;^^*T-;--Contifacts' with -thei 

^schools paralleled Federal legislation in requiring that each 

^ * ' . J 

institution expand first-year enrollments by a minimum of, five ^ . 
students. 'Payments are limited to 25 Students per class. 

In jildditlon to t|:te funding of current operat^ions pf the 
medical schools, the institutions were provided' with supplemental 
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contracts for State grants for capital construction purposes • 
These* grants ranged from $2 million for an institution vith 
ultimate expanded enrollment of less than 300 students tb a 
maximum of $5 million for total enrollment of 500 students or 
more. 

Legislation adopted in 1974 permitted the payment of one- \ 
third more than the base amounts for students enrolled in 
three-year programs. 

Thus, eac^i school could qualify for a maximum of $600,000 
per year or $2,4 million for the three or four years of the 
educational program. Through gradual increases of enrollments 
over the past eight years, most of the schools now qualify 
for the maximum grants. Similar contracts were negotiated 
with the two private dental schools in 1971. The dental schools 
receive $3,000 for each additional student over the nuni>er 
enrolled in the base period of 1966-70. Capital grants are also 
available to tliese institutions on the same basis as those for 
the medical schools. « z 

The 1970 Legislature adopted an additional program of aid 
to medical schools in the form of capitation grants in the amount 
of $1,500 for each student enrolled, less that number for which 
«cpansion aid was paid. The dental schools were not inclvied 
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in this legislation but, in 1973-74, the two non-public dental 
schools received emergency aid in the ataount of $1.5 million. 

Accepting recoamendations of the Regents, the 1974 Legisla- 
ture adopted a new Section 6402 of the Education Law treating 
the medical and dental schools equally in providing institutional 
aid in the amount of $1,500 for each lover-division student and 
$2,500 for each uppers-division student enrolled with one-third, 
more than those base amounts for students enrolled in three- . 
year programs . 

The total effective funding of these contractual and 
legislated programs since their initiation is summarized in 
Table* 26/ In all, the eight non-public medical schools have 
received operating aid in the amount of $47 million since 1967 
and the dental schools, since 1971, have received $4,3 million. 
Capital grants aggregating $42 million have also been made to 
the institutions or will be made, in total* by th«| time the 
dental schools and three medical schools complete coristruction 
programs which are still in progress. 

*The non-public medical and dental schools also benefit 
State funds provided under the general program of aid to n( 
public higher institutions, . the Bundy program, either dir 
in the case' of the three independent co^eges^ or Indire 
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In the case* of the seven professional schools y4f filiated with-, 
universities. Under this program, as noted^^arHrBr , institutions 
receive $3,000 for edch professional degr^ conferred. The 
Bundy aid is not paid for those students/ on behalf, of vhom 
enrollment expansion aid is paid, nor /s capitation aid paid 
for these expansion students. 

The apparent impact of these ptogratns ht financial aid to 
the medical and dental schools is summariased in Table 27. 
First-year classes in the medical school's have increased by 
393 students or 58 percent pver the past eight years. The total 
enrpllments have risen by more than l/,50lO* students , — also 
58 percent. When all institutions reach' their targeted enroll* 
ments and have full use of additional facilities, both entering 
classes and total enrollments wilA have risen by about 60 



percent over those of the^mid-1^0*s . The two private dental 
schools, have, increased their fi^rst-year classts by 12 percent 
over the average of the base period. New York University' is 
unlikely to expand enroll laenc much above the level which has 
prevailed at the institutiq/n for some years. In fact, the 
CounQil ^ Dental Educatij^n has criticized the institution for 
having too large an enrollment for the facilities available and 
for the faculty which o4in be supported by the Institution's budget. 
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Both N.Y.U. and Columbia University have been criticized by 
the Council on the grounds of the inadequacy of facilities' 
and both are now constructing new and remodeling existing 
buildings, aided by Federal and State capital grants. Columbia 
has qualified for a State grant of $2 million for capital 
construction for its dental school and N.Y.U. , already eligible 
for a capital grant of $5 million, has received, through special 
legislation adopted in 1975, an additional /State commitaoaent .of 
$3 million for its ne^ dental education facilities. These State 
capital construction grants, along with the new capitation funds 
should do much to strengthen these two important institutions. 

For the past eight years, t^e Education Department has 
been administering a program of S^ate financial aid to schools 
of nursing education to stimulate expansion of enrolkaent. The 
initial 1967-68 appropriation of $800,000 rose to a maximum 
of $2.. 9 million during the 1971-72 year when all classes,and 
eligible institutions were being funded. Owing, to the expected 
funding of the Federal capitation aid program for nursing 
education^ State funding began a phase-ojijt ill 1972-73, with the 
appropriation dropping to $1.5 million in t^t year and to 
$1 million for 1974-75. In fact, the Department paid out ^nly 
$375,000 of this last appropriation in phasing out this program 
during 1974-75. 



The succjfs of the State's effort may be partially 
evaluated by a review of the enrollment expansion dat^ presented* 
^ Table 28. First , ^ it must be acknowledged that hospital 

diploma progr^ have been losing enrollment, primarily 
because of the growth in the number and availability of 
associate diegree programs offered by the State's community / 
colleges. The latter programs have had arT increase in enroll- 
ment of more than 8,000 students or 250 percent between 1967 
and 1974 (enrollments actually peaked in the 1972r73 year), 
state aid has undoubtedly helped the baccalaureate degree 
institutions- to increase admission«-and total enrollments by 
more than 100 percent over the past eight years .'^ In all, 
^S^llments in programs in private and public institutions 
leading to eligibility for licensure as a registered nurse " . . 
have been increased by more than~ 13,000 students or. 80 percent 
o^er the period covered and the annual number of graduates' hais' 
risen by more than 3,000 or almost 70 percent. 

New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation 

Bieyond the various programs of State financial aid providing 
direct grants to students, the State also assists student's 
in postsecondary institutions to meet their costs of attendance 
by subsidized loans. The New York Higher Education Assistance 



Table 28 
Impact of State (And Federal) 
Programs for Expansion of Enrollment 
Schools of Nursing 
1967-1974 



Program 



1967-68 



1970-71 



1973-74 



Change 
1967-74 



Number 



Percent 



^Hospital Diploma 

Admissions 3,314 

Total Enrollment 8,844 

Graduates 2,876 



3,446 
7,812 
2,162 



3,016 
7,733 
2,267 



(298) 
(1,111) 
(609) 



(9) 
(13) 
(21) 



Associate Degree 

Admissions 2,349 

Total Enrollment 3,365 

Graduates 988 



4,829 
6,469 
2,358 



6,194 
11,804 
3,763 



3,845 

8,439^ 

2,775 



164 
251 
281 



Baccalaureate Degree 

Admissions 1,599 

Total Enrollment 4,262 

Graduates 869 



2,809 4} 

5,536 

1,223 



3,326 
10,134 
1,965 



1,727 
5,872 
1,096 



108 
138 
126 



Total R.N. Programs 
Admissions 
Total Enrollment 
Graduates 



State Aid ($000) 



7,262 
16,471 
4,733 



$ 800 



11,084 
19,817 
5,743 



$2,500 



12,536 
29,671 
7,995 



$1,000 



5,274 
13,200 
3,262 
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Corporation was formed in 1958 for the purpose of guaranteeing 
and subsidizing interest on loans to New, York State residents 
attending college- either within or outside the State. By 
1974-75, the various lending institutions, banks, savings and 
loan associations, etc, had granted over 1.4 million loans to 
more than 700^000*'students , with the total amount guaranteed 
by HEAC exceeding $1.4.billion. In 1974-75, th4 Corporation 
guaranteed 130,604 new loans made by the lending institutions 
in the amount of ,$178 million.' 

The Corporation's annual report for 1974-75. shows that^in,.. 
the latest three-year period, new student; loans were negotiated 
in the amount of $487 million amounting- to 34 percent of the 
Corporation's total. loans guaranteed in its entire 18-year 
hisitory. The average loan has reached a peak of almost $1,400. 
As of the end of the,' 1974-75 year, $600 million of the cumulative 
total of loans made had been repaid to the lending institutions; 
outstanding loans amounted to $844 million. 

' Both the annual number of' loans being made ^nd th"e total , 
dollar volume indicate that this source of funds fcfr the financing 
of higher educational' costs is very important' to New York State 
Students. 



The State annually appropriates funds for the operating 
costs of the Corporation and to meet the costs of interest 
subsidies and loan defaults.' The appropriation of $7.6 million 
for 1974-75, for , example, provided $3'. 4 million for administra- 
tion and $2.5" million for interest subsidies and defaults. 
An additional $1.7 million was appropriated fDllowing action 
by the 1974 Legislature approving additional interest subsidies 
for loans taken by students whose adjusted* family income is 
more than $15,0a0.and less than $30,000 per year. 

The 1974 legislation also created- the New York Stat^ 
, Htgher Education Services Corporation to !'administer State 
supported student aid and loan programs".* The new Corporation - 
combines the New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation ■ 
and its loan g,uaranteeing function with the student financial' 

9id component of the State EduCat^-on Department./ During, the 

/- . . , ' .. 

1975-76 year, a-ll of the »State's scjaolarshlp 'and student aid 

programs formegifly administered by the Educatibn department, are 

being consolidated, along with the priorv functions of HEAC, 

into the new Corporation. ' . * ' * 

* - • . 7 * 

• VII 

CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Two importiant areas 'have jiot been aind will not be covered in 
this survey of th6^^tate of thtngd in * higher, edt^cation in New % 
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York: (1) the present and prospective status and fLnancitig o£^ 
construction of higher educational facllltzles and (2) the impact 
of V current and the prospects for future Federal programs for 
the support of higher educational Institutions and students* 

A ,sectl;3n of this paper has summarized some^of the 
salient facts on the amount, value and sectoral distribution 
of plant facilities on the carapilses of the public and private 

institutions of the State and on the amount of outstanding 

, ^ , . ' - 

dettt .and annual debt service burdens. But the entire area of 
the growth' and financing of facilities> for "|)ublic and private 
higher institutions of the State can oftly be grasped by at 
complete .reVievj of the operations and activities of the various^ 
State and Federal agencies over the past 10 to 15 years: the 
State Universl;fcy Construction Fund, the Dormitory Authority of 
th6 State of/New York, the Holisihg Finance Agency, 'the City* /' 



Unlverisity /Constructi(3^^ind4 etc* The reader is ref errcsd ^to 
the aiinuai reports of these agencies as well as to the annual 



reportsand other ^cuments published by the public and private* 

. 0 

higher educational institutions.' 



Staff of the Education Department are ndw engaged, in a'' 
study 6f , the higher edutational facilities picture, the present 
status of construction in progress and of the plans of the 
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various institutional sectors for faciliti^ construction in | * 
the years ahead ^ 

The past, present' and prospective impact of Federal funds 
for h^.gher education is essential to any ex/aluation of State 
efforts and to soimd planning of State financing prd^rams . 
'poinds "provided' under"' Education Facilities Act lind 

the Higher Education Act contributed heavily to the construction 
of new academic facilities and the acquisition x)f equipment 
for the 'collegets and universities of New York State and^ttie 
nation during the'1960's and th*» early, 1970'^. The purposes 
of these prograti®^ have been accomplished and the flow of funds 
now reduced 'to very small annual Amounts for equii)ment. 

« 

A second major area of Federal funding has. been that of 
sponsored research, the funds coming from a number of Federal 
agencies and flowing dominafit-ly- to the major universittfis^. 
Although certain fields of research have received cutbacks 
in levels of funding, the amo_unts of fund^ flowing' to, tfie majx)r 
universities, primarily for r.eseajch In tbe -^hy^stcrl and natural 
sciences and the medical sciences continue to be of gfefit 
importance to th^e major universities and professional schools . 
A review and analysis of this field of Federal sponsorship^ls 
beyond' t:^e scope of this paper'.' 
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to those which are onerging more insisteptly as public needs. 

The statements made by the Cotmiissioner are available for 
per^al and have been widely distributed. Th^ Department also 
publishes anijually a brochure on federal Legislation and . 
Education in New York State in which It sets forth its 
evaluation of the iapact of present Federal programs ind its 
recommendations for changes in^ existing programs and for new * 
programs* The 1976 edition of this daci^ient will be available 
in February or March. 

Other sourc^ of iixforaation on the ia^ct of Federal. , 
ftnaacial aid programs aod their relationsMp to ^cate fiBidiQg 
arevtbe ann-jal or periodic reports prepared by the various 
depart^sental prograE offices, task f drees cocmias low , *cc* 
Tne «sn;ia\ report* of , th« D€p«xta«st's Office of Rl^w^ ' 

£dac#rl£to hspcTti^vr Progro*, for exj«pl«, cca^'fi dktM. cm 

■ ' . '\ ' ■ 

the F**icr«l '^pX, SEOG «nd CVS ?r£?sr«m. The recent ftn«i 
report cf tbe^Regents ZMs'k Force on Medical School ftxroll»ent, 
^"^feTslviJB Iteapower contaixis «n «njllT»l» of the rel*tloniijip 



cf ipoa ti>« ias»*ct\ of zhf State *afl^ F«denl projraas .providing 
■Slja«*ct«^; 'at to ■»dlc«i »ch»5ls. > 



PROSPECTS: POPULATION TRENDS, HIGHER EDUCATIONAL .ENROLLMENTS, 
THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK AND THE nSCAL CONDITION OF THE CI 1^ AND 

STATE OF NEW YORK. ' ^ 

* What of the future? In its review of major quantitative 
aspects of New York State's higher educational system: enroll- 
ments » degrees, facilities,, special programs and State financing, 
this paper, has described where we have been, where we are today 
and how we got here. It l^s made no projections or predictions^^ 
nor has made reconmendations for -future t:ourses of institutional 
and State dctioi^. It- will not do so now; but it will, €n. these 
concluding pages, attempt to describe the environment, frame- 
work, milieu whi^h is likely to exist in the immediate years 
ahead and the cpnsequent circisnstances under which higher 
educatiop will be developing in New York State, 
, In siaanary, we point to the following: 

1* Population gr-owth .in the United States haa 

b^en slowing down for a number of years and the 
growth rate of New York State's population has been 
^ less than that of the rest of the nation. 

1. The annual ra^e of growth of full-tise ua^ergradu#te 
enrollaents has also ^een declining and it is expected 
•*thA& toc«l esrollaencs will reach a plateau in- the 
earlj IMO's, enzx>IlaeQCJ actually dccre«alag in 
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the succeeding years. Because of the population 

trends noted above and cerCa4.il other factors, these 

/ ^ 

trends will be more marked /In New York State than 

' • • - - - , / 

in the rest of the nation. 

-/ 

3. The nation has been in a /period, of recession, if 

/ ' 

not econoinic stagnatiorv, for several years and many 
analysts predict that -economic growth will be at 
^ " * a, relatively low rate over thi& ^ext 15 years. Again, 
; the situation of New York State may^ be poor^ than 
. that of many other states and the nation as a whole. 

^4. Owing to population and economic trends noted above, 

/ * 

as well as to several other factors^ including public 
^» r policies, the' governments of the Cit^ and Stat^ of 
^ New York have been and may continue to be innersed 
' in serious financial pi'obleBS re^quiring budgetary 
retr«)ch2Bent , restructuring of priorities ^and severe 
constraints en appropriations. ^ 

Population Trends \ 

m 

Population growth has been slowing down in the Onitad States 
fioce the founding of Che oatioa. Vhile growth per decade and 
per year reaained rcaarkablj''coQstant at about ^3 percent and 
3 percent, respectively, daring the first 70 years of the Ration's 

• • • 

^evalnpaint <or siaea the first census was takan U 1790), it 

112 *. 
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fell sharply during the Civil War decade and has generally- 
been, lower than average during depression and war years. 
The depression decade of the 1930 's saw the lowest birth rate 
and population growth rate in the nation history. This 
pattern continued through the' five years of World War II. The 
baby boom of the innediate post-war years produced large 
numbers of college-age students of the decade of the 1%0's and, 
along with other causes and stimulae, brought the high and 
increasing levels of college enrollments of that decade. Surely, 
it was not to continue forever. The nation's population grew 
by 4.5 million fewer persons in the decade of the 60 's than in 
that of the 50' s. The arrival of the "pill", changing individual 
and social valves, attitudes and behavior, especially with 
raspect to marriage, the family, parents without partners, 
.partners without children, the pall of the atomic booib, aixi^ 
Inminent desdse for all-*all of these and other factorii have 
brought A sharp decline In fertility and birth rateis. De»o- 
gD^>her8 now project a falling rate of population growth through 
the jeftr 2,000 with the annual grcwth fate falling to leaa 
than 1 percent during the 1970'$ , lower again during the 1980*8 
and, possibly as low aa .7 percent in the 1990 'a. Of iaaedlate 
relevance i» the fall In the birth rate which haa occtored 
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during^ the late 60's and early 70's and, more specifically, 

the/impact which these lower birth rates will have upon the 

/ 

a^e distribution of the population and, particularly, the size 

and change in' size of the traditional college age population, 

* Since 1950, and perhaps earlier, population growth has 

been substantially lower jin New York State than it has been 

for the rest of the nation (Table 29) • The reasons kre-, 

|)erhap9, historically self-evident. A region and its 

population grow and develop to some level of maturity. New ' 

York is an eastern seaboard state, one of the original 13 

States, the entry point for most of the immigration from 

Europe; it began early and the major part of its Itid^iis trial , 

commercial, financial, and population gro^iith occurred in the 

ninet#^th and tWfe' first half of the tweiiieth centuries. 

The slowdown in its population growth majf bt attributable to 

this* early ma^turation but, in the past t^q (trades, it npy 

also be attributable to such factoids as SSs economic aod 

-meteorological climate^ the attractivene^ and opportunities 

t 

of other states and regions, and the ^ener^l Increased aoblllty 
of the mtion s population. 

While the population* of the rest of the oatioQ increased 
by 19 percent (faring the 1950 s, that of Iteto York rose by only 
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13 percent or 30 percent more slowly. As the nation* s total 
population grew more slowly during the 1%0's, by less than \ 

14 percent., the growth rate in New York was less than 9 percent • 
In the past four years, the population of New York has been 
growing at only one-third the rate of the rest of the country. 

For the entire decade of the 1970' s, the reSt of the nation 
is projected to grow in population by about 10 percent, but 
New York's population will grow by less than half of that rate. 
In the decade of the 80's, the rest of the natipn's population 
is expected to grow by slightly more than 10 percent with 
New York's population growing about 6,8 percent (Table 30). 

Changing population growth rates also produce significant 
chang€;:s in the age distribution of the population. The 15-24 
year age group, that from which traditional college enrollment 
is drawn, will grow more in size in New York than the ^rest of 
the nation during the decade of the 70*s (1^,3 i>ercent versua 
12;8 percent); but then, in the 1980*8, it will decrease in size 
more rapidly than will that of the rest of the Mtion, with a 
fall of 17.6 percent versus 14.8 percent. 

These reversals of tr«jds which have prevailed* for many 
decades are large and tlgnif leant axvl the projections for New 
York State are especially so. 
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Expects Enrolliwnt Declines Among 15-r24 Year Olds 

The decrease in- the population of 15-24 year olds 
will, in the absence of other compensating factors, result . 
in proportionate decreases in the number of high school 
graduat^ and in the number of students enrolling 'as full- 
time undergraduates. Studies conducted by the State Education 
Department indicate that the number of high school graduates 
will be at about the same level in 1980 as in 1973 (Table 31). 
That number will then decrease through most of the years of the 
1980' s and reach a level ot only 167,000 by 1990. This level . 
will be equal to that of the 1%0 high school graduating class, 
a decrease in the 10-year period of 31 percent. Assuming that 
the college-going rate will remain at the present level, this 
will mean that the number of full-time freshmen enrolling in 
the State's institutions in 1980 will also be at the 1973-Uvel, 
if not slightly lower. «y 1990, the freshman class will drop 
below 100,000 students, a 31 percent fall tram the levels of 

1973 and 1980. 

Changes in the level of tota^ full-tine undergraduate 
enrollaenta will, of course, occur more slowly as each entering 
class changes In sire. The total of stich eoroUaents will 
continue to Increase with the 19i80 level being a bit more than 
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2 percent ahov.e the 1973 level • The public institutions will 

grow by almost A ^rcent but the* independent -institutions are r . 

expected only to maintain current enrollment levels, possibly 

having slightly lower levels. By 1990, institutions will enroll 

^about 23 percent" fewer students than in 1980. 

It is anticipated that part-time undergraduate enrollments 
will continue to grow, by about 16 percent through 19Sp and . 
by an additional 4 percent over the following lO-ye^r period. 
Graduate and professional enrollments are al6o expected to - 
grow by some 18 percent between 1973 and 1980 and by an additiona 
7*5 percent between 1980 and 1990. The latter 10-year period, 
however, may see a decrease of as much as 6 percent in €ul,J- : 
time graduate and professional erurollments ,^ with part-time 
enrollments growing by as much as 14 percent, , - i 

Earlier section§^>af this paper have portrayed the growth 
in higher educational enrollments aod the changing patterns of 
distribution lanrnT publla and independent sec tort. If the 
projections materialize, 4iie levels and disoribution of full- 
time undergraduates will appear as shovn in Table 32 in 
1980 Bttd 1990. This group'tff students is, of course, Che 
largMt of the groups and provides the hasic reason for being 
of aost colleges and Is the aainstay for stability of the 
Inttitutloos . 
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This, Chen, Is the picture which it emerging and the one 
upon which» in large part, institutional leaders^and Sta^e 

educationa^and fiscal planners should sake their plans frr 
the future. 



EcoMKic Proapecti of Sew York State 

Th< cjow»iC ^owtk ani d&^-elcporen: Se-- ':=r"« State '-if 



been negligible ih recent v^ars aad.^i:: some sectrrs tjcn at 
aanofacturlog,' there has bees absol.:te ceclir.e. fartrrf 
account for this si-f^tion, iacljdlag tb^.t vm:» t)**- 
catalogued above. 04>vlo-j\2v, -be correct ecnx^tir rece-if-rr 
only exacerbate* coodir^.ocj rrocjcec Iroter tera treass . 
I*te tiEj>ortai:t pclnt i» tiat . i- tne .-«% rf aarrr «cnaaK:.«t» 
the econcnrr cf cha State has 'natjrec . ^Itrsr-cr tnrr* 
be continuing chango in it* itracfjre. ficre ii ret llwl^ tr 
be ■uch groirt^tiLt^ a^grefatc tr* rcc»re< k^t^emz 

B-iit, ec=ao«lc prrjectiocj Ber ^e f^lf-f^.f-.ltLnf :^ db» 
futa^e reality atT b* csica diff«r«ct fr-aa ti-et srrjecta 
of 'jDcr?>«c ted and aErrectr table rhaRfe* tr rirt awtaace* 

aj tax lr»»l* aad ttnacrss^ jwy alac se-waca 



IT-- 



• . i • • - ^- I : . .Tia . . - I : . : . . . - » . i,- , - : . - - _ : :^ 



J 



At r»ri«s tUMi ^ni : 1*: es rr^ finis pititlrrLS rf ef -c*- 
tirical cc^ftJ eTi:r*i^€!r rr c r-cr stjde::: r^nf c-c* err: ::rjrr 

V 

* ^ 

rr^3c«^,»~ rf t±r«»e rrtaxj: r^r^m* r» %t*^ • ramioc^ 
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beer: a^-e $c as tr a:fhieve jr.ifrraitT anc cOTpArabilLty frr all 

i::^m^tirr^, rc.'ic^lj, cr.e larr^rrt rlsijs tr*at cruise tizsr^ 
ire fre^ : f errrr nrr t^-^at there is zzzn frr .cisarreesie:::! 

5 rniie r f tie at * txrer.t s . exclj^irr^ aod izrljjsisr^ taa^ in 
irT:..ir^ at tr.e derinec z-ar^rities. The mlj : IaLs mre h-ere 
1? f£t :^i£ far#e rrrcer^re^ r e weer crrrl-rec in ceteradnisa 

acrertarle le.*el rf re lit^l litT jod ccmcjiraiilirT. * 



in t^it^ r^-3^T- r^z*^ fcr st-afrest ai^ aiL^cit Tidrf^. 



f^Tja^ rr vrite*rff$ z r nrt z^t frr re^D^ce^ ,:;s«c m tire rrr* 
roct.rc : f ecjcatirc^l f er ri : e5 rut n*lt tbe $ t jc«nt tr >jr 
trtife serrires asd ^c^^ax hit f^^^e r: tbe tz*ftJ tlxfOq^ ti>e. _ 
t'-irirr r r^r* vnirr •ItiMtelT f "^r^r* j:? in trve tuitlae ' 
re .^m jef ? f t^tre IrsstiC-tirc S^rotlr. arc Ijce^d trr d^fi^-r 
itinr are exT*mcirure> rf ajiliarr csnterrrtfef icrKixrrie*^. 
ciritxa r-A 1 Is . dooc a teres arc c^tr^er ^nita ;rrc¥^ci» .a^rrtert 
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The pjr;>cse is tc detentine all cf thrse expenditures integra 
tc zhe inrrttuticn in rhe^ rrc/isim cf ecjcatir^ t: erxclled 
students see fccmctes rc Text Tables 4 and 5-. 

»€ rrererr this s:mi«vr^r extended t larif icatim cr cmce 
and tenpnrlcrr ^eca'::je t*"e issj« r r rests rf ed jcat ier^s ^ 
Ittpertar.t me and because there rias >eer: sc ijjcr: c:r:fusicr: 
t r e-a t ed b^ t *ve J'ub 1 i t a t i m ar^c d i t s p^i rtia 1 1 c^n : f erst da t a i 
rerent rears vitr.*r^ ccc jrtentati,rr . 3ef^r:ltlrr: rr : zrsssc^ 1 ; tv 



a-cu^us 



7 r-€ TMl''^ «sD-c5 



New YcT< Stare 



i*cr< State r ^ 1 1 - T i First-TL^-e Fres'^-rr 
I'i s tri t -:t 1 rr. tv Se-ctrr. Tall tt fall Ir 



New Y r r St>te ^rrstse-tcrisarT Ec-catirtial • a: i llti€s 

K«t Af5*?r:arle Sc-are Tctal. Ataceatic anc Aj^ili^: 

If'I anc 



' !^ Yrrr. f^tare ? err engage ^;m>.ticr cf ?:i tsec rrxr^rv 
•ioratircjil ?»dilitief, 5y Ir^tl tjrnrr^al Sectrr «r>i 

V. Yrrr. State Prst se-: t^rary Li jc a 1 1 rrie 1 Facilities. 

?er:et:ts£e ristri^^tirr r : Trcsf >c^re Fortaxe 
* £t A.ie tf ?acilltLer$, 



S« Y rt:c State ?r s t § ec rodarr £c jca: irca 1 Far i li tie* , 
C-ro?s^l&et A^aslcnarle Sc-i^re Feet ?er F,.l].-ri3»ie 
£c 1 en t S t jcetj t . 1/ ""2 
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